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THE WIND OF SORROW. 





BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 
The fire of love was burning, yet so low 

That in the dark we scarce could see its 

rays, 

And in the light of perfect-placid days 
Nothing but smouldering embers dull and 

slow. 
Vainly, for love’s delight, we sought to throw 

New pleasures on the pyre to make it blaze; 
In life’s calm air and tranquil, prosperous 

ways 

We missed the radiant heat of long ago. 
Then in the night, a night of sad alarms, 

Bitter with pain and black with fog of 

fears 
That drove us trembling to each other’s 
arms— 

Across the gulf of darkness and salt tears, 
Into life’s calm the wind of sorrow came, 
And fanned the fire of love to clearest flame, 

—Century. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr College, in her address at the re- 
cent semi-centennial of the New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children, said: 
‘In view of the trend of modern opinion 
and usage, it seems incredible that in the 
great city of New York, no woman can 
obtain the first two years of a regular 
medical training without leaving her na- 
tive city and residing at great additional 
expense in Ithaca, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, or elsewhere.’’ Cornell University, 
which is coéducational, has a smal] medi- 
cal schovl at Ithaca, and a large one in 
New York City. The Cornell authorities 
allow male students of medicine to take 
the first two years of their course either 
in Ithaca or in New York, at their option, 
but compel all the women students to 
take their first twu years at Ithaca. As 
Cornell is bound by its charter to give 
women equa! advantages, this discrimina- 
tion against them is probably illegal, and 
several prominent persons have suggested 
that if a resolute and concerted demand 
for admission to take the first two years 
of the course in New York were made by 
a few women, it would probably have to 





be granted. The main reason of the Cor- 
nell authorities for inflicting the present 
added expense and hardship upon New 
York girls who wish to study medicine is 
understood to be their desire to attract to 
the Cornell medical school in New York 
such young men as are prejudiced against 
studying with women. It is to be hoped 
that the legality of their action will be 
brought to a test. 





A public hearing on municipal woman 
suffrage is announced by the Massachu 
setts Committee on Election Laws, for 
Wednesday, Jan. 27, at 10 A. M., in Room 
240, State House, Boston. In compliment 
perhaps to Gov. Bates’s recommendation 
of the measure, the Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws proposes this year to devote 
three hours to the hearing, instead of two 
and a half,as usual. As there is always a 
crowd on these occasions, those who wish 
to be sure of seats should come early. 





The principalship of the Hancock school 
for girls in this city has become vacant by 
the death of Mr. Dutton, and it is a ques- 
tion of lively public interest who shall fill 
it. The first assistant, Miss Sawte!le, 
would undoubtedly be appointed if she 
were a man, and ought to be appointed as 
itis. During the many months of Mr. 
Dutton’s illness she bas taken his place, 
and as acting principal has carried on his 
work efficiently and well. Miss Sawtelle 
has stood in the second place in the Han- 
cock school for a quarter of a century. 
She is recognized as one of the ablest 
women in the schools. She knows the 
conditions in the North End through and 
through. There is not another woman or 
man in the city so thoroughly familiar as 
she is with the conditions and needs of 
the Hancock District; and there is not a 
master in Boston better qualified than she 
to manage a school. She is an executive 
woman, and is possessed of broad culture 
and the finest tact. Not one person in a 
hundred has her skill in getting on with 
people. Moreover, her heart is as big as 
her brain, and that is a consideration not 
to be overlooked in selecting a head for 
such a school as the Hancock. She is the 
person to whom the position belongs of 
right. She has served up to it, and is 
entitled to promotion. 





=-_-e 


Women are serving acceptably as prin- 
cipals of public schools in Chicago and all 
through the West; they are so serving in 
Cambridge, right next door to us; and 
Boston has at last begun very timidly 
and reluctantly to let down the bars. We 
have now in this city a few women prin- 
cipals, each of them an ornament to her 
position; and it is high time that we 
should have more, 





PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Seventy years ago women could not vote 
anywhere, except to a very limited extent 
in Sweden and a few other places in the 
Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suffrage 
to widows. In 1850, Ontario gave it to 
women both married and single. In 1861, 
Kansas gave it to all women. In 1867, 
New South Wales gave women municipal 
suffrage. In 1869, England gave munici- 
pal suffrage to single women and widows, 
Victoria gave it to women both married 
and single, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 
by New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was extend- 
ed to the single women and widnws of 
Scotland. Nebraska gave women school 
suffrage in 1883, Ontario and Tasmania 
gave them municipal suffrage in 1884, and 
Wisconsin gave them school suffrage in 
1885. In 1886, municipal suffrage was 
given in New Zealand and New Bruns- 
wick. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, 
and school surage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer- 
sey. Inthe same year, Montana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, Eogland gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 





Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in IIli- 
nois. In 1893, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, bond 
suffrage in Iowa, and parish and district 
suffrage in England to women both mar- 
ried and single. In 1895, full suffrage 
was granted in South Australia to women 
both married and single. In 1896, full 
suffrage was granted in Utah and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament; Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees; Delaware gave school suffrage 
to taxpaying women; France gave women 
engaged in commerce the right to vote for 
judges of the tribunals of commerce, and 
Louisiana gave taxpaying women the right 
to vote upon all questiens submitted to 
the taxpayers. In 1900, West Australia 
granted full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women both married and single. 

In 1901, New York gave taxpaying 
women in all the towns and villages of the 
State the right to vote on questions of 
local taxation, Norway gave them munici- 
pal suffrage, and the Kansas Legislature 
voted down almost unanimously, and 
‘amid a ripple of amusement,”’ a proposal 
to repeal municipal suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was grant- 
ed to all the women of federated Austra- 
lia, and State suffrage to the women of 
New South Wales. 

In 1903, bond suffrage was granted to 
the women of Kansas, and full suffrage to 
the women of Tasmania. 

Years ago, when equal suffrage was 
much more unpopular than it is now, 
somebody asked Bishop Gilbert Haven if 
it were true that he had been speaking at 
a suffrage meeting. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the Bishop. “I don’t 
want to fall in at the rear of this reform; 
I mean to march with the procession!”’ 

There can be no doubt as to which way 
the procession is moving. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The corresponding secretary of the 
Wayland (Mass.) Study Club writes: 
“Last Tuesday the Wayland Study Club, 
an infant club only about two years old, 
held an interesting meeting, and tbe out- 
come was a surprise to most of those 
present. The meeting was held with the 
president, Mrs, S. C. Beach. In spite of 
the cold, there were twenty present out 
of a membership of about thirty-five. The 
program was in charge of the Civics De- 
partment, Mrs. Rufus E. Corlew, chair- 
man. It had been decided to consider 
the pros and cons of woman suffrage. It 
was expected by most of the members 
that there would be a few strongly in 
favor, and a much larger number strongly 
opposed, Mrs. Corlew opened the meet- 
ing with a few well-chosen words, to the 
effect that the subject was one that inter- 
ested us all, and concerning which many 
women do not know precisely where they 
stand. She admitted that she was one of 
these, and would therefore like to hear 
both sides presented, and so discover 
upon which side her sympathies were en- 
listed; and she hoped that all would ex- 
press an opinion when the meeting was 
thrown open to discussion. Mrs. Hen- 
derson then said a few words in favor, and 
showed fifty or seventy-five photographs 
of famous people who are prominent suf- 
fragists, simply as an indication of the 
character and intelligence of the support- 
ers of the cause. The Eminent Opinions 
leaflets were distributed, and after an 
hour or more of free discussion, the opin- 
ion of each one present was asked in ro- 
tation, and there was but one dissenting 
voice, to the great surprise of all. Quite 
a number of the members known to favor 
suffrage for women were not present, and 
so the result was even more gratifying. 
A large number expressed the belief that, 
while giving the ballot to women might 
not accomplish, for improved conditions 
of government, all that was claimed by 
its advocates, they believed it would be 
of unquestionable benefit to the woman 
herself, This shows a radical gain in suf- 
frage sentiment, since the reverse has so 
long been urged. Of course, this number 
is not large, but the proportion of one in 
twenty opposec, where the expression of 
opinion was for the first time asked, is 
most encouraging.’’ 








N.Y. INFIRMARY’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, No. 5 Livingston Place, 
was celebrated January 16 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The purposes for which 
the institution was organized were to 
give poor women the opportunity of con- 
sulting physicians of their own sex, to 
give women students of medicine the ad- 
vantages of hospital instruction, and to 
form a school for instruction in nursing 
and in the laws of health. 

Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, congratulated the insti- 
tution on its admirable work, and wished 
it success and prosperity. He said the 
Infirmary anticipated the need of trained 
nurses, and marked in some measure an 
epoch in the development of hospitals and 
the care of the sick poor in this country. 
He spoke most favorably of the experience 
which Johns Hopkins University bas had 
during the past ten years in coéducation 
in its medical department, and said that, 
although it was introduced with some 
trepidation on the part of the faculty, he 
believes that now they would be very 
loath to relinquish it. Women have dem- 
oustrated their fitness for the study of 
medicine, and there is no reason why the 
some opportunities should not be afforded 
to them as to men. 

The paper by Dr. Emily Blackwell, pub- 
lished in our columns last week, was read 
by Dr. Robbins, and addresses were made 
by Dr. M. Carey Thomas, and Dr. Annie 
S. Daniel. 

Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn 
Mawr College, said: “The fifty years that 
have elapsed since the foundation of the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren have firmly established women in 
the study and practice of medicine. The 
sister of Dr. Blackwell, who is here to- 
night, was the first woman to receive a 
medical degree in the United States or in 
modern Europe. Dr. Blackwell, herself, 
and her sister, were the first women to be 
received as the private pupils of eminent 
physicians abroad, and also the first wom- 
en to obtain through their own influence 
apy medical training whatsoever in the 
great hospitals of London and Paris. It 
must be a profound gratification for them 
(I can imagine none greater) to look. at 
the end of a long and happy life (spent in 
the practice of their profession and in the 
teaching of medicine to women), to real- 
ize that to-day in every country of the 
civilized world women are studying med 
icine side by side with men in coéduca- 
tional schools; and that in India and 
Egypt, China and Japan, Italy, Spain and 
Greece, Russia, France and Germany, and 
above all in England and in the United 
States, hundreds of women physicians 
are practising their profession and reaping 
an abundant return from their beneficent 
activities in the gratitude—and dollars— 
of thousands of devoted patients. 

“Channels of the least resistance for 
women have been the professions of teach- 
ing and nursing. Neither profession af- 
fords men as large pecuniary rewards as 
business life, and both require for success 
patience, sympathy and service, qualities 
which women’s lives have tended to de- 
velop. Asa consequence men have steadi- 
ly retired before women until they are 
now outnumbered more than two to one in 
elementary and secondary teaching. In 
training-schools for nurses in the United 
States only 1,207 men were studying in 
1901 as against 11,599 women; and there 
were men in only seventy-nine out of the 
total number of 448 training schools for 
purses, 

“Medicine, on the contrary, though 
closely allied to nursiag and requiring for 
success many of these same qualities that 
women as @ sex seem preéminently to 
possess, is one of the most lucrative of all 
professions and one into which the influx 
of men has been phenomenally great dur- 
ing the past fifty years. Men as a sex, 
although there have been notable excep- 
tions, have disputed every step of the 
way with women, using as weapons ridi- 
cule, intimidation and all the vested priv- 
leges at their command. Both here and 
in England they have manifested the 
fiercest and most ungenerous jealousy 
that women have ever been called on to 
meet. 

‘Such, however,is women’s aptitude and 
liking for medicine and so so great is the 
desire on the part of other women for 
their medical services for themselves and 
their children that, although this bitter op- 
position to women physicians has un- 


(Concluded on Page 28.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lizzig SMITH, who has been recom- 
mended for the English Humane Society’s 
medal, rescued her brother, aged fifteen 
months, from a burning house at Ketter- 
ing. She fought her way through smoke 
and flame with the baby in her arms. 


Mrs. Wonea Kai KAk, wife of the Im- 
perial Vice Commissioner from China to 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, has 
the written history of her children’s an- 
cestry for 2,800 years—a record sufficient 
to make our mushroom genealogical soci- 
eties green with envy. 


Miss ELIZABETH ROBERTS, the artist of 
New York and Concord, has sailed for 
Egypt and Greece, where she will make 
sketches to be elaborated after her return. 
Her Concord studies of two years since are 
partly engraved for Mr. Mabie’s new book 
on “Backgrounds of Literature,’’—his 
theory being that Emerson, Wordsworth, 
etc., need to be interpreted by the land- 
scape amidst which they lived. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA is said to be re- 
sponsible for the present rage for mole- 
skin, and she was moved to make it fash- 
ionable on account of the farmers in 
Wales, whose crops have suffered severely 
through the ravages of moles. Hearing 
this, she sent for her furrier and had him 
make her a moleskin muff. The fur im- 
mediately became the fashion in England, 
and a leading Parisian dressmaker, visit- 
ing London and beholding Alexandra 
with her muff, went back to Paris and 
introduced moleskin fur as trimming for 
robes and jackets. 


Mrs. EVERARD Corss, in Good House- 
keeping, says that the mothers of each 
nation excel in some ove quality: ‘Su 
far as my observation goes, there is nu 
kind of mother that understands her child 
in the matters that please or grieve him, 
so well as the American mother. Better 
than anybody she knows what will make 
him bappy and what will hurt his feel- 
ings. Others may read her lessuns upon 
what is desirable for him in discipline, 
and many others may tell her what he 
needs in dietetics, but none can give her 
information of much value as to what will 
most rejoice his heart.’’ 


Mrs. A. WATSON LISTER, secretary of 
the Woman’s National Council of Austra- 
lia, was questioned at the last Fortnightly 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation as to the practical working of 
the municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties—railroads, telephones, etc. She said 
that Australia has not had a serious rail- 
road accident for more than twenty years. 
The price of a telephone is $25 per year to 
an ordinary citizen, $50 per year to a pro- 
fessional man. A three-minutes’ conver- 
sation by telephone with any place within 
a radius of twenty-five miles costs six 
cents ; and a telegram can be sent to any 
part of Australia (3,000 miles) for twenty- 
five cents. 

Miss Rutu L. GREELEY of Winnetka, 
Ills., has founded in Chicago a charity 
which secures work for women with ba- 
bies—widows, deserted wives and unmar- 
ried mothers. Miss Greeley put in a 
newspaper an advertisement, ‘*Wanted— 
A situation for a mother and child.’’ She 
received 79 replies. This was the begin- 
ning. The work has grown, and has been 
heartily helped by the Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, which favors finding a 
home for every child rather than placing 
itin anasylum. There are said to be on 
an average only 4,000 children in asylums 
in Chicago, as compared with 24,000 in 
New York City. 


Mrs. Murray F. Tutey of Chicago, 
when Illinois passed the compulsory edu- 
cation law in 1887, found that hundreds of 
children stayed away from school for 
want of decent clothes. She set about de- 
vising a plan of relief. From her initia- 
tive has sprung the School Children’s Aid 
Society. Through it 3,579 children below 
the high school grade in Chicago, or 14 
out of every 1,000, received aid last year. 
Of this, $4,923 was given by school chil- 
dren themselves, since every year before 
Thanksgiving they bring their pennies to 
the treasurer of the society for the pur- 
pose as a Thanksgiving offering. That 
the plan does not encourage pauperism 
is shown by the fact that it has seldom 
been necessary to give aid to the same 
family for two successive years. Mrs. J. 
O. Lee, the president, and the other officers 
have so perfected the organization that 
the cost of administering nearly $6,000 has 
been brought to only $51.10, or at the 
rate of eighty-eight cents for each $100. 
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Vital Issues. 





Epirep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 








THE “OLD” WOMAN. 
Don’t talk to me of modern wives— 
“Advanced,” “‘progressive,’’ ‘‘new’’— 
And the dreadful “coming woman” 
So forced upon my view! 


I'd rather look the other way, 
Through soft romantic shades, 
To the medizval lady 
Among her sewing maids. 


It minds me of those feudal days 
Of mirth and minstrelsy, 

When I kept a private Bard to praise 
The noble deeds of me. 


When I led a band of private men, 
Retainers brave and cool, 

And maintained with laugh and largess 
My wholly private Fool. 


I've lost my bard, I’ve lost my sword! 
I’ve lost baronial life! 

There’s nothing left of the feudal lord 
Except his feudal wife! 


I love to see her so remain 
Through motionless decades, 
Striving in vain to still maintain 
Those feudal sewing maids. 


Still further do [ love to look 
Down all the line of life, 
Past every step of progress to 

My Paleolithic wife! 


Dear woman! Doing all her work 
At our domestic shrine— 

How it brings back those early days 
When [ was doing mine! 


When slow I chipped the arrow head, 
And swift [ chased the bear; 

And with mv own two bands won all 
We had to eat and wear. 


I was the happiest of men 

In those dear days of stone; 
My family had little, but 

It cawe from me alone. 


Now they are housed and clothed and 
{rd 
By a thousand men to-day: 
But it’s better to have women work 
In the sweet primeval way. 


Give us united fatherhood, 
All organized and free 

But a protosocial mother 
In domestic industry! 


This new advance of woman 
The normal husband fears— 
We'd rather have our wives t ehind 
By several thousand years. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 





“SUPPORTING THE FAMILY.” 

Our ideas of the nature and purpose of 
life and labor, are not abreast of the 
times. 

We formed them at an early period, a 
very early period, and have never given 
them any revision. 

Many honest and intelligent persons, in- 
deed most persons, still believe that the 
whole business of life is to maintain one’s 
family, somewhat checkered by occasion- 
al efforts to save one’s soul. If there is 
any conflict, the soul must stand aside. 

Such trifling minor phenomena as the 
development of industry, manufacture and 
commerce, of art and science, of education 
and religion, of forms of government and 
other organizations, are to be noticed and 
judged only as they affect the family. 
The man must spend his life in ‘wrestling 
with the world” for the wherewithal to 
support that family, and the woman must 
spend hers as a house-servant, catering 
to its immediate needs with her own 
hands. 

With this general background of belief, 
all questions of advance for woman are 
measured by their effect, real or supposed, 
on the family; either in her direct relation 
as servant, or as any change in her posi- 
tion might affect the man’s as ‘‘provider.” 
We need to rearrange in our minds the 
‘“‘order of exercises’’ in human life. 

God has not been nursing up this uni- 
verse for all these ages merely to develop 
a race of women with dish-cloths and 
men with market-baskets. The main 
push and purpose of life—all life—is 
Growth. The main push and purpose of 
human life is Growth. The development 
of better people—that is what we are here 
for. The family is an early group from 
wherein people are begun—but not fin- 
ished. 

You can find families all the way down 
the line of historic progress and far back 
of it, but the real distinctive growth of 
humanity comes in with the development 
of the social institutions, such as the 
church, the school, the government. In 
the long, glorious work of human improve- 
ment the family has been a constant 
source of love and power; but a source is 
not a goal. Weare to live from the fam- 
ily, for humanity. 

The great governing force of life is the 
human love, which we learned first of the 
mother, but which, if we had never fol- 
lowed any farther than she has, would 
have kept the world in its cradle forever. 





That human love, which is at once the 
mainspring of our religion and the most 
practical basis of life, fiods its expression 
in all kinds of mutual service. The work 
of the world is the mutnal service—people 
in every land doing all manner of things 
for the maintenance and improvement of 
all people. Now this seems frankly ab- 
surd to most of us, 

The women—most of them—never work 
for anyone but their own family, and never 
dream that they ought. Duty to family 
is all the duty they know. The men, in 
reality, do work for each other all over 
the world; and through their intricate 
labors society does develop; but they think 
all the time that they are doing their 
farming, or plumbing, or painting, or doc- 
toring *‘to support the family,’’ and as a 
man thinketh so is he, 

Consider for a moment some of the 
great names of history—Columbus, Wash- 
ington, Luther, Beethoven, Pasteur, New- 
ton, Stevenson, Angelo, Lincoln. By the 
work of such as these is the world lifted 
onward. Wonld you say that George 
Washington’s main duty was to support 
his family? Or Michael Angelo’s? Or 
Luther’s? Would not you rather say of 
any of these great men that their first 
duty was to mankind—and after that to 
the family? 

Statesman, minister, artist, poet, com- 
poser, discoverer, inventor, these are given 
us to serve the world; to promote the 
best interests of mankind. Do we assume 
then that certain men are to serve the 
world while others serve only their own 
families? Tbat certain kinds of work, or 
certain grades of work, are for the world, 
and the rest only for the family? Is the 
painter of pictures a world-servant and 
the painter of houses only a family-ser- 
vant? Is science for the benefit of the 
race and trade for the benefit of the fam- 
ily only? In point of fact—plain socio- 
logical fact—every kind of human work 
is world-service, the only difference being 
in the grade of development in that work. 

The printing press, for instance, is an 
engine to promote social progress—not an 
engine to promote the interests of the 
family of the inventor, or of the families 
of those who use it, except incidentally. 
With this position in mind, the work of 
woman takes on new significance. 

The question is not only does she do 
her duty to her family? but also does she 
do her duty to the world? Is her work 
such as best to serve both these ends? Or 
is she allowing an antiquated and cum- 
brous method of working to prevent her 
serving either to the best advantage? 

It is a matter of serious importance 
whether the members of society are work- 
ing in such ways as shall develop their 
full powers and do the most service. 

We are members of society as well as 
members of the family, and the larger 
claim includes the less. 

In the day of ‘labor troubles,’’ when 
the wheels of industry are clogged con- 
tinually; when the super-abundant wealth 
of our splendid century is so ill distrib- 
uted, so wasted, so mis-applied; our 
thinking women should lift their heads 
above the level of their own affairs and 
bring their best gifts to bear on the 
world’s needs. The conditions of the day 
are surely not such as commend them- 
selves to civilized women. The increase 
in insanity, the increase in suicide, the 
increase in crime, the persistence in war, 
the many crying needs of our time, these 
are things that cannot be met by burying 
oneself in a never-so-exalted devotion to 
the family. ; 

But, it will be said—if every one did his 
and her duty to the family there would be 
no trouble! This is just where we mis- 
take—putting the less before the greater 
—the part before the whole. 

If every man and woman did their duty 
by the State, by one another, the world 
over, then the family would be far better 
cared for than it is now. 

The family suffers everwhere, from pov- 
erty, from disease, from vice, from igno- 
rance, from public wrongs which cannot 
be righted, save by public action. And 
this public action, while finding its voice 
in the ballot, its expression in the law, 
must be primarily taken in the underlying 
fields of business and industry. 

The family fares ill when ‘‘supported”’ 
by a mistaken selfishness in the world- 
work of the father, and a mistaken devo- 
tion in the housework of the mother. She 
gives her family a primeval martyrdom in 
place of the organized efficiency of mod- 
ern life. Cc. P. G. 
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WIFE-DESERTION. 

This Iowa decision, wherein Governor 
Cummins refuses to extradite the New 
Jersey man, that he may be properly pun- 
ished at home, brings up again the pecu- 
liar economic position of the married wo 
man. When a husband deserts a wife, she 
may submit brokenheartedly, proudly, 
and uncomplainiugly; or she may not 
submit at all, but apply for divorce from 
the evidently dissatisfied partner. Either 
position is defensible, but to seek to have 





the deserter chased, brought back, and 
punished, is eminently undignified. 

When men do this to their wives, nowa- 
days, applying for “restitution of their 
marital rights,” there is prompt condem- 
nation and opposition on the part of the 
progressive women. The wife is not the 
property of the husband, they say; shé is 
not a slave; he cannot enforce duties evi- 
dently hateful. They are quite right. 
But is the husband the property of the 
wife? Is he a slave? Can she enforce 
duties evidently hateful? 

Here it will be urged that there is a 
radical difference in the demands —he is 
claiming her love, or what he considers 
an equivalent; she is only claiming his 
money. Exactly. It is the business end 
of the relation she is looking after; and 
the courts support her claim. 

A mostamusing case was reported recent- 
ly, where a,woman kept astore and ber hus- 
band worked in it, receiving wages from her. 
She applied,for divorce with alimony, and 
got it. In the account it was facetiously 
suggested that she was sure of her ali- 
mony, for shejcould stop it out his wages! 
There are those who honestly believe that 
women are not supported by their hus- 
bands, on the ground of the large amount 
of work done by the women at home. If 
they are not supported by their husbands, 
if this large amount of work supports 
them, whyjdo they not go on doing it and 
support themselves when he is gone? 
Why chase the poor man, and call upon 
the law to make him pay the bills as be- 
fore? 

This is a most practical proof of the 
fact which men,know§well enough—that 
women are economically dependent upon 
them. They like to have it so. They 
make laws andj enforce laws to compel 
themselves to support their wives, and 
they do not approve of the alarming prop- 
osition that women should be economi- 
cally independent. And most women pre- 
fer to share the income earned by a man’s 
trained, specialized skill, rather than de- 
pend on the less amount they could earn, 
or than to undertake}the serious work of 
training themselves to earn more. 

They are justified in this position by 
public opinion, but they ought to hold it 
honestly, and not depend on the income 
of a banker, and yet claim that they earn 
it by ordering the meals and presiding at 
the table. Cc. P. G. 


THE INCREASE IN SUICIDE. 

According to the annual record collect- 
ed by the Chicago Tribune, suicide is in- 
creased in what we believe to be the best 
country on earth at this rate: In 1899 
there were 5,340; in 1900, 6,755—a year’s 
gain of 1,415! In 1901, 7,245; in 1902, 
8,291; in 1903, 8,597. We are supposed to 
be growing in intelligence, in wealth, in 
power, in ‘the diffusion of Christianity’ 
—why is it that life is so hard to so many 
that they cannot endure it? 

No other kind of animal commits sui- 
cide. No other kind of animal has the 
capacity for suffering we have. But our 
capacity for suffering is nothing to our 
capacity for loving, helping, taking care 
of one another, 

How, then, does it come about, in the 
land of a people proverbially kind, pro- 
verbially generous, proverbially energetic 
and resourceful, that so many of us some- 
how get trodden underfoot in the path of 
progress? To the big, sudden, conspicu- 
ous disaster, the heart of the people re- 
sponds at once. Why does not the heart 
of the people notice the accumulation of 
troubles that crushes and maddens till the 
end is reached? 

Because our hearts are so universally 
content with the supposed sacred duty of 
minding our own business. Did Christ 
ever issue any commands or suggestions 
to that end? Or even the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures? 

When the most loving, patient, careful 
half of the people begins to open its 
mother heart to the needs of the world, 
there will be fewer neglected lives. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 











THE ROMANCE OF RADIUM. 

The romance of radium, we may add, 
illustrates in an agreeable manner the sci- 
entific comity of nations. It appears from 
the interesting speech delivered by M. 
Curie at the banquet of the Royal Society 
on Monday that he and his wife were in- 
debted to the intervention of a Viennese 
geologist, Herr Suess, for the Austrian 
government’s gift of the first quantity of 
uranium residue which enabled them to 
isolate radium. And now, by a happy 
conjunction, both Herr Suess and M., and 
Mme. Curie have been simultaneously 
honored with the highest distinctions in 
their several departments of science which 
the Royal Society of Great Britian are 
able to bestow—the former receiving the 
Copley, and M. and Mme. Curie the Davy 
Medal. 

We confess to no little surprise that 
this remarkable achievement on the part 





of a woman—the participation in an 
epoch-making discovery —has attracted 
so little comment. For Mme. Curie is 
no mere highly-trained assistant—her the- 
sis for the degree of Docteur es-Sciences, 
which she obtained some years ago, is 
pronounced by competent judges to be a 
masterly piece of work—and the concen- 
tration and endurance required in carry- 
ing on the experiments which led to the 
discovery of radium have no paralle) in 
the history of science, unless it be that of 
Caroline Herschell. Mme. Curie, it should 
be added, is of Polish birth, a fact which 
bas been appropriately commemorated in 
the naming of the element polonium,— 
London Spectator. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

New York’s death rate last year, 18.15 
in the thousand, was the lowest of its 
history. 

Cuba is up-to-date. Her latest treaty, 
with Italy, provides for the settlement of 
all differences by arbitration.—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


Governor Bliss of Michigan, a veteran 
of the Civil War, has declined a pension 
on the ground that he does not need it, 
and the honor of deserving it is enough. 


A granddaughter of Garibaldi is a pupil 
in the Crandon Institute (Methodist) in 
Rome. Among the pupils are also daugh- 
ters of many Italians prominent in politi- 
cal life. 





The gifts in large sums chronicled in 
the press during 1903, amounted to $76,- 
934,978. Of this sum, museums and art 
galleries received $2,927,500, churches and 
theological seminaries $3,996,913, libraries 
$7,583,556, hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions $21,726,358, and educational insti 
tutions 340,700,693, 

The names of forty-six writers of short 
stories are announced in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for the year 1904. Twenty-six of 
these are women. It has three leading 
serials running throughout the year. Two 
of these are by Mrs. Humphrey Ward and 
Mary Johnson, the third by Gilbert 
Parker. 


M. Pierre Curie is gallant. The reason 
he gives for his refusal of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor offered him by the 
French government is that he felt he 
could not accept the honor unless it was 
also offered to bis wife, who, he says, 
accomplished quite as much as, if not 
more than, he did in the discovery of 
radium.— Boston Herald. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SEVENTY YEARS, 
By George F. Hoar. With portraits, 
2 vola. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1903. Price, $7.50, 


This charming book is the record of an 
illustrious career largely devoted to pro- 
fessional and political activities. It might 
be more descriptively entitled ‘‘Reminis- 
cences of my Public Life and Associates,”’ 
for Mr. Hoar devotes only six chapters 
out of sixty-seven to his own ancestry, 
parentage and personal associations. It 
is characteristic of the singular modesty 
and unselfishness of his character that he 
alludes only briefly and incidentally to 
his own individual and family life. Yet 
in view of the recent decease of his admir- 
able wife, so thoroughly identified with 
him in affection and purpose, the opening 
inscription of the work has a pathetic 
significance: ‘‘To my wife and children 
this record of a life which they have made 
happy is affectionately dedicated.”’ 

Probably no such numerous, graphic 
and appreciative sketches of American 
public men have ever before been given in 
any one book—sketches drawn from per 
sonal acquaintance, and conveying the 
impressions made upon Mr, Hoar in inti- 
mate professional and political inter- 
course. 

Of the famous circle of his Concord 
friends, we read of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, and of Charles Emerson, his equally 
gifted brother, who was cut off in the 
very outset of what would have been 
a notable career; of Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Alcott, Phenix, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Margaret Fuller, George William 
Curtis, William S. Robinson, Sarah Rip. 
ley, and last but not least, his noble 
father, Samuel Hoar. Of his Harvard Col- 
lege teachers we read of Presidents Quin- 
cy, Everett, Walker and Sparks, of Eliot, 
Story, Joel Parker, Benjamin R, Curtis, 
Edward Everett Hale, James Freeman 
Clarke, of Profs, Felton, Sophocles, Chan- 
ning, Beck, Peirce, Webster, Longfel- 
low, Viau, Comte dela Porte and Bachi. 
Of his classmates, he deseribes Ellis, 
Webb, Childs, Lane, Short, Hall, Bigelow, 
Soule, Shattuck, Mitchell, Sargent, Cur- 
tis, Daniels, Torrey and Hill. 

In describing the early Free Soilers we 
are introduced to Samuel G. Howe, Erastus 
Hopkins, Dana, Lowell, and Samuel May. 
Among the leading Whigs are named 
Webster, Saltonstall, Reed, Lawrence, 
Lincoln, Briggs, Ashmun, Choate, Win- 
throp, Davis and Everett. 

Among Mr. Hoar’s associates in form- 
ing the Republican party in Massachu- 
setts he names Marcus Morton, his brother 
Judge E. Rockwood Hoar, Charles Allen, 
Wilson, Sumner, Adams, Keyes, Camp- 
bell of Ohio and Payne of Rhode Island. 
(William Lloyd Garrison and Francis 
Jackson were present in the first conven- 





tion as spectators), Andrew, Palfrey, Bur- 
lingame, Stephen C. Phillips, William 
Claflin, Buckingham, Earle and Boutwell. 

Of eminent lawyers he names Thomas, 
Washburn Merrick. Bacon, Gray, Devens, 
Wayland, Dawes, Hillard, Bartlett, Chief 
Justice Shaw, and many others. 

Among the active anti-slavery men he 
refers to Elizur Wright, T. W. Higginson, 
Robert T. Davis, Eli Thayer, Bird, Adin 
Thayer, Amasa Walker, Mayhew, Pond, 
and Washburn. 

Of the noted public men with whom 
Mr. Hoar has been associated he describes 
Schurz, Trumbull, Edmunds, Greeley, 
Hayes, Cox, Garfield, Butler, Blaine, Mc- 
Kin'ey, Farnsworth, Logan, Kelley, Banks, 
Bingham, Sargent, Poland, Grant, Conk- 
ling, Shellabarger, Howe of Wisconsin, 
Frye, the brothers Sherman, Sheridan, 
Chase, V oorhees, Ingersoll, the Washburns, 
Buffington, Peters. Jenks, Allison, Hale of 
Maine, Wheeler, Hayes, Thomas B. Reed, 
Oliver P. Morton, Evarts, Hale of Maine, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Eads, Howard, Eaton, 
Whittier, Colfax, Patterson, Ingalls, Carr, 
Bates, Frelinghuyson, and Anthony. 

Mr. Hoar has been charged with sec- 
tionalism, yet he has numbered among his 
warmest personal friends such Southern 
men as Lamar, Cockrell, Vest, Wise, Beck, 
and Bayard. He secured bills for rebuild- 
ing the William and Mary College of Vir- 
ginia, and other Southern institutions de- 
stroyed during the civil war, and for the 
relief of the widow of Jefferson Davis. He 
has been charged with political narrow- 
ness, yet he secured the appvintment of 
Gen. Corse, a Democrat, as postmaster of 
Boston, and of Howell E. Jackson, a 
Southern Democrat and Confederate, as 
Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. When Harrison, at Senator Hoar’s 
earnest solicitation, reluctantly signed the 
bill giving a pension to Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis, Gen. Gordon exclaimed, with great 
emotion; ‘Hoar, save my allegiance to 
the Democratic party, I want you to know 
that you own me,”’ 

Mr. Hoar is not always just in his criti- 
cism of men who are outspoken in their 
censure of the policies he advocates, His 
allusions to Wendell Phillips, Mr. Garri- 
son, and other leading anti-imperialists 
are harsh and contemptuous, while But- 
ler and Conkling are not credited with 
any redeeming qualities whatever. But 
in the main Mr, Hoar tries todo justice 
even to his political opponents, aud his 
sketches, amplified, might be made a mod- 
ern American addendum to Plutarch’s 
Lives, P 

But brief as is the space devoted to per- 
sonal reminiscences, they are deeply in- 
teresting. Of his father, Samuel Hoar, 
the son says: ‘In anything that related 
to hls own conduct, he was controlled by 
a more than Puritan austerity. He 
seemed to live for nothing but duty, yet 
he was a man of strong affections, gentle, 
tolerant, kind and affectionate. He had 
all his life a large professional income. 
But he never seemed to care for money. 
He never wasted it or spent it in self-in- 
dulgence. But he was always ready to 
share it with any deserving object. Starr 
King said of him that ‘the lived all the 
beatitudes daily.’’ He preserved his vigor 
of body until he entered his seventy-sev- 
enth year, taking walks of five or six 
miles without fatigue. He was six feet 
three inches in height, erect, with fine 
gray hair, blue eyes, of graceful and dig- 
nified deportment, and great courtesy, 
especially to women and children. He 
was beyond question the highest author- 
ity in the whole country on the law of 
water privileges and running streams. 
He accepted the exposition of Christian 
doctrine held by Dr. Channing. He earn- 
estly resisted in the convention of 1820 
the abolition of the property qualification 
for voting, and of the obligation of all 
citizens to be taxed for the support of re- 
ligious worship. He took early and deep 
interest in the temperance reform and gave 
much time, labor and money to promote 
it. His friend and neighbor, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, said ‘tHe combined the strength 
ofa chief with the modesty of a child. 
He returned from courts and Congresses 
to sit down with unaltered humility in 
the church or in the town-house of Con- 
cord on the plain wooden bench where 
Honor came and sat down beside him.”’ 
He loved Harvard College, his alma 
mater, with deep affection. President 
Walker spoke of him in his annual report 
of 1856 as ‘‘a devoted friend of the Col- 
lege, which he has been able to serve in a 
thousand ways by the wisdom of his 
counsels and the weight of his character,” 

Fortunate in such a father, George 
Frisbie Hoar was equally fortunate in his 
birthplace and early surroundings. He 
says: “I think everybody who knew the 
town will agree with me that there never 
was in the world a better example of a 
pure and beautiful democracy than Con- 
cord from 1826 to the close of the civil 
war. If there were any aristocracy, it 
was an aristocracy of personal worth. 
There was little wealth and little poverty. 
There were no costly dwellings and no 
hovels. There was no pride of wealth or 
of family. The richest man in town took 
an interest in the affairs of the poorest as 
in those of akinsman, It never occurred 
to the poorest that he must for that rea- 
son doff his hat to any man.”’ 

It was a society of plain living and high 
thinking, the New England of 75 years 
ago. ‘*There wereno housewarming fur- 
naces, and stoves were almost unknown. 
There were no double windows and 


-houses were warmed by open fires. There 


were no matches, no water pipes, no pro- 
vision for discharging sewerage, no rail- 
roads, telegraphs, or telephones. Letter 
postage was 25cents. None of the modern 
agricultural machinery existed, not even 
good modern plows. Crops were planted 
by hand and cultivated by hoe and spade. 
Vegetables were dug with the hoe, and 
grass cut by sickle or scythe. There 
were no ice-houses. The use of ice for 
keeping provisions or cooling water was 
unknown. 

“The boy got up in the morning and 
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dressed himself in a room where the cold 
air came through the cracks in the win- 
dow. If the temperature were twenty 
degrees below zero outside, it was very 
little warmer inside. If he were big 
enough to make the fires, he made his way 
down stairs in the dark of a winter morn- 
ing and found, if the fire had been proper- 
ly raked up the night before, a few live 
coals in the ashes in the kitchen fire- 
place. But first he must get a light. So 
he takes from the shelf over the mantel- 
piece an old tin or brass candlestick with a 
piece of tallow candle in it, and with the 
tongs takes a coal from the ashes, holds 
the candle wick against it and gives a few 
puffs with his breath, If he has good 
luck he lights the wick, —— after 
many failures. Then the boy takes dry 
kindlings gathered the night before and 
starts a fire. The next thing is to get 
some water. He is lucky if the water in 
the old cast-iron kettle which bangs on 
the crane in the fireplace be not frozen. 
He goes out of doors to thaw out the 
wooden pump, if they havea pump. But 
that too is all frozen up, and he has to get 
some hot water from the kettle to pour 
down over the piston to thaw it out. He 
brings in from out of doors a pail or two 
of water, If there has been a snow storm 
the night before, he has to shovel a path 
to the woodshed and another from the 
doors of theghouse out to the street.’’ 
(This describes even the houses of the 
wealthiest families of that day.) 

‘Sunday was kept with Jewish strict- 
ness. The boys were not allowed to go 
out of doors except to church. This was 
an old-fashioned wooden building with 
galleries on three sides and on the fourth 
a pulpit with a great sounding-board over 
it, into which the minister got by a high 
flight of stairs. Just below the pulpit 
was the seat where the four deacons sat 
inarow. The pews were old-fashioned, 
square and high, reaching up almost to 
the top of the head standing up. The 
seats were without cushions and with 
hinges, When the people stood up for 
prayer, the seats were turned up for con- 
venience of standing, and when the prayer 
ended they came down all over the 
church with a slam, like a siaall cannon- 
ade.”’ 

But they had good schools in Concord, 
and the boys generally were good schol- 
ars and read good books. Young George 
spent his life in Concord until he entered 
college, except one year on a farm in Lin- 
coln. Before entering college, he was for 
six months a pupil of Mrs. Sarah Ripley. 
It was a curious anomaly that, although 
no girl was allowed to enter college, the 
boys were prepared for college by a wo- 
man who was a wonderful scholar. Pres- 
ident Everett said of her that she could 
have filled any professor’s chair in Har- 
vard. She was an admirable mathemati- 
cian, a fine German, Italian, and Greek 
scholar. The boys were better instructed 
by her than if they bad stayed in the col- 
lege. Doubtless this woman, simple as a 
child, an admirable wife and mother, who 
performed in her home aJl the common 
duties of a housewife, gave the boy a re- 
spect for womanhood that enabled him to 
become in after life a champion of woman 
suffrage in the Legislature and in the 
halls of Congress. 

‘‘Harvard sixty years ago’’ describes 
the college and law school. Mr. Hoar 
says he did not derive much good from 
his studies. ‘‘My time was largely wasted 
in novel reading, in reading bovks which 
had not much to do with my studies, and 
in lounging about with other students.”’ 
Mr. Hoar observes that the poor scholars 
have distinguished themselves quite as 
much as the others in after life, and 
doubts whether it is good for a youth of 
16 to 20 to study hard. After graduating, 
Mr. Hoar spent two years at the Har- 
vard Law School, and wasted no time 
there, 

Soon after he became of age the free 
soil party was born. The call was written 
by Mr. Hoar’s elder brother, and his 
father, Mr. Samuel Hoar, was the first 
signer. He began practice and made his 
home in Worcester, where he has ever 
since resided and practiced law. But with 
the rise of the Republican party, he soon 
became enlisted first as a member of the 
Legislature, afterwards as a representa- 
tive in Congress, and later as U.S. Sena- 
tor—a post which he has held since 1877 
with such distinction that his life has 
been identified with our political history 
for nearly thirty years. Scarcely any 
great event has occurred in our national 
affairs that has not been modified by his 
participancy. But for Mr. Hoar’s service 
on the Electoral Commission in 1876, 
President Hayes would not have been de- 
clared elected and Tilden would have 
been President; but for his ruling as 
president of the convention which nomi- 
nated Garfield, preventing him from de- 
claring that he would not be a candidate 
against Sherman, Garfield would not have 
been nominated or elected. There is 
much inside history in this autobiography 
of great and permanent interest and im- 
portance. Mr. Hoar has been able to in- 
fluence many momentous events in our 
national history, and his autobiography 
will have a permanent historic value. 

H. B. B. 





One Sunday Dr. Parker told his congre- 
gation that if they noticed any hesitation 
or trepidation in his manner, they must 
excuse him, Just before entering the 
pulpit he had received a letter from a 
gentleman saying that. he was coming 
that morning to make a philosophical 
analysis of thesermon. ‘‘You will under- 
stand my uneasiness under these circum- 
stances,” said Dr. Parker. ‘I may add, 
however, that my nervonsness is some- 
what mitigated by the fact that the gen- 
tleman spells ‘philosophical’ with an ‘f.’’’ 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
“AND DON’T WHINE.” 


BY E. H. 


‘*One-ery, two-ery, ickory Ann; 
Fillison, follison, Nicholas John.”’ 

Two little boys and one little girl stood 
in a row with anxious faces while the 
words were being said. First Ellen was 
“out,”’ then Sidney. Wolcott hopped 
about with joy. 

The meaning of it all was that the aunts 
were going fishing and intended to take 
only one child. They intended this be- 
cause there were only two fish-poles, and 
because there was only one small spot 
where the edge of the pond could be 
reached, Once upon another time these 
children had stood in a row to hear some- 
thing said. It was when they were leav- 
ing their city home for the summer, and 
father was teaching them the Two Rules, 
Rule One was: ‘‘Do exactly as you are 
told,” Rule Two was: ‘And don’t 
whine.”’ Father, being a wise map, did 
not lecture them about o-be-di-ence and 
cheer-ful-ness. He just gave the plain 
rules. (They knew, anyhow, how impor- 
tant it was to do exactly as they were 
told, on account of Rattlesnake Day, the 
summer before. But the rattlesnakes are 
another story.) 

When Ellen and Sidney found that they 
were ‘out,’ they began to cry. Then 
they remembered Rule Two. It wouldn’t 
be so hard, after all, to stay at home. 
There was the new haymow to fall back 
on—or rather, to slide down ov. Then 
suddenly, as if nobody had recited ‘‘One- 
ery, two-ery,’’ Aunt Ellen said: ‘‘Well, 
you may all go.” 

So they started, single file, with two 
fish-poles, one pail of bait, and one empty 
pail. Wolcott, the oldest of these three 
children, was quite a lad, for he had read 
‘Robinson Crusoe” through with father 
last winter, and he could ‘‘shin up’’ the 
swing rope to the very top of the barn, 
Ellen was a jolly little girl—which means 
that she could crawl under a barb-wire 
fence quicker than anybody else, and that 
she did not really care much for dolls. 
Sidney—well, you will learn about Sidney 
as we go on. It may be told here, though, 
that ke was not so very little, for there 
was small Margaret, not to mention the 
Baby, who could only creep and laugh. 
But he was little enough. 

Aunt Louise was a tall young lady, who 
could tell you the name of just any flower 
or bird; and she could take a lobster to 
pieces so as to show you curious things 
inside of it and outside. She ’most always 
had a paper-bag of crackers or dates or 
something at the beach, and that was very 
nice when you sat down in your bathing- 
suit and half buried yourself in the warm 
sand, Only, dates are not so good if you 
drop them in the sand, 

Aunt Ellen was neither tall nor young, 
and she did not know a thing about lob- 
sters; but she could tell quite good stories 
about the way people lived before they 
had any houses except caves and wicki- 
ups, and before they had a sign of a boat 
—even a canoe ora dory. So both these 
aunts were good persons to have along 
when you went anywhere—berrying or 
clamming or wading. 

These five now tramped down through 
the meadows where the bob-whites were 
calling to one another, then out by a gate 
into a great place that was not any mead- 
ow at all, but just fine sand and a kind of 
grass that will grow in sand. In the grass 
the sand-pipers were teaching their baby 
sand-pipers to ‘‘do exactly as they were 
told,” and “not to whine.’’ Then through 
another gate. Sidney opened the gates 
and held them open for the others, and 
then carefully closed them. He wondered 
why Aunt Ellen called him ‘Sir Philip.’’ 
Finally they went along the edge of a 
clover-fleld, and came to the pond. Just 
over the sand-ridge the great blue ocean 
was rolling and foaming. But though the 
ocean is good to look at and to bathe in, 
you can’t stand at the water’s edge and 
catch ring-perch with earth-worms. 

The pond was fresh water, and the 
water looked quite dirty; perhaps because 
it was so full of fish and turtles and eels. 
It was fringed with rushes, so that you 
could not get to the water except by the 
planks that made a sort of a box with one 
end gone, and just big enough to hold a 
row-boat, only no boat was in it. 

Aunt Ellen told Sidney not to play in 
the water. There were three reasons—he 
might scare the fish, the water was dirty, 
he might fal) in. So he studied the mouth 
and throat of the first fish that was 
caught, then he let an earth-worm travel 
up and down a plank to see how the 
worm did it. “It just stretches itself out, 
and then it shivers up.”’ 

Now, if five people go fishing witb only 
two fish-poles, and each person fishes 
with each other person ten minutes, how 
long will that take? They had fished 
about so long when something unusual 
happened. Sidney fell in, head first, with 








a splash. The water was not deep, but 
the mud was, and his arms stuck in the 
mud while his feet waved above the 
plank. Wolcott seized him by one leg, 
and Aunt Louise ran and pulled him out, 
The Ellens were tishing. They merely 
looked around, and, seeing that there was 
no danger, kept right on fishing. Sidney 
had forgotten Rule One, and if he now 
forgot Rule Two also, it was hardly 
strange; for he was quite wet and rather 
scared. Aunt Louise stripped off his little 
gray sweater, but there were more wet 
clothes underneath. It really seemed 
that Sidney would have to go home. 

Just then something else happened. 
The floater on Eilen’s line went out of 
sight. ‘Pull, Ellen, pull!’ said the other 
fisherwoman. And quite likely a lot of 
fishes standing around, looking on with 
their fins in their pockets, said at the 
same time, ‘*Pull, Whitey, pull!’’ So El- 
len pulled and the perch pulled, but the 
little girl was stronger than the big fish, 
and out he had to come, on to the grass. 
Nobody is saying how big the white 
perch was, for then this might be called a 
fish story, which it isn’t; but he seemed 
too big to go into the tin pail with all the 
little ring- perch. Sidney forgot his 
troubles, and was Sir Philip again, and 
ready to lend his shoe-lacings to carry the 
fish home with—only he didn’t have his 
shoes on, that day. One use in wearing 
shoes is that you have strings handy. At 
last they managed to curl the fish into the 
pail, and then everybody was ready to go 
home—it would be so exciting to tell 
mother about the afternoon. 

The next day there appeared on the 
dinner-table a platter with one big fish in 
the middle and little ones ranged all 
around it; a very proper school of fish 
to set before hungry little boys and girls, 
and grown-ups as well. Ellen generously 
wanted everybody else to eat her fish, but 
gross-mutter insisted that Ellen, too, must 
have a piece. 

‘*Ellen,’’ said Wolcott, with twinkles in 
his eyes, “do ‘’zactly as you’re told.” 
Across the table a little boy in a shrunk- 
en gray sweater added softly, as if he were 
talking to himself: ‘Yes, and don’t 
whine.”’ 
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HU MOROUS. 


Moneybags—How did your banquet go 
off, Banklurk? 

Banklurk—Not as well as it might, you 
know. The toastmaster called on a gen- 
tleman who had lost an arm and a leg to 
answer to the toast, “Our absent mem- 
bers.’’—New Yorker. 


Mr. Misfit—No use trying to explain 
things to a woman; she can’t unaerstand 
scientific terms; now, here’s— 

Mrs. Misfit—Oh, yes, I can, Charles! 
Heredity is what a man blames his father 
and mother for, and environment is what 
he blames his wife and children for!— 
Chicago Record- Herald. 


Junior Partner (a few days after Christ- 
mas)—I don’t think we ought to mark 
these goods down to such a figure as that. 
It’s less than half cost. We can’t replace 
them for double the price. 

Senior Partner—We won’t have to, my 
boy. It’s perfectly safe. Nobody has any 
money now.—Chicago Tribune. 


Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper, now a leading 
Baptist pastor of Philadelphia, in his early 
days assisted in some revival meetings in 
North Carolina. Three months afterward, 
he received a letter from one of the con- 
verts, as follows: ‘Dear Doctor Tupper, 
I shall never cease from being grateful for 
your visit to North Carolina. Before you 
came I had never heard of either the Lord 
or the devil, but now I know and love 
them botb.”’ 


Tramp—Kind lady, could youse gimme 
a ole suit uv clothes? 

Lady—No. 

Tramp—A ole overcoat, mebby? 

Lady—No. 

Tramp—A ole hat? 

Lady—No. 

Tramp—Den could youse gimme a piece 
uv cold pie? 

Lady—No. 

Tramp—Say, kind lady, would it be 
askin’ too much to ask youse to remem- 
ber mein your prayers?—Chicago Daily 
News. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiTH— 
MKS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
308 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and apecoens. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

S2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Saw, Auice Stone BLacKWwELL, and 

Lucy E. AnrHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JourNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston. Mas« 
Trice, pcatpaid, 50 cents. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 


1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 


2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 


3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 


Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
= of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

” Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
oD. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBy Morton Dr1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, oveat, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of TH& PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wuat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough paowlonm of the Englisb 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans 
lator and Instructor. 








PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
1h. How can the Women of North and 
South'America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
12. Character.Culture,Mental Train. 
ing. 
18. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


Ao aPonm 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on othersubjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 





Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
i Mead, and others, Boston. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAyeER, A. M,, *. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply tu 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 
Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pisroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 


— — 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
eure, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halis for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. A press 
and ——. office for ordinary work. 

This prepasty is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. ‘Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those;who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15. cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 














CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


ete at reaso 
GE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 235 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
aame or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











POISONS IN DISGUISE. 

It is a curious anomaly that, while tem- 
perance people have spent so much time, 
money, and effort in seeking to abolish 
saloons, comparatively little attention has 
been given to the sale of distilled liquors 
combined with deleterious drugs, in the 
shape of patent medicines. Almost all of 
these contain alcohol, in proportions va- 
rying from six to forty-four per cent. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion especially ought to make the exposure 
of thistfraud a prominent feature of its 
work, because women are largely ad- 
dicted to the use of patent medicines. 
Tens of thousands have their health 
ruined, and contract incurable nervous 
diseases, by habitual use of compounds 
containing alcohol combined with opium, 
cocaine, iodide of potassium, nux vomica, 
and other virulent poisons. These unfor- 
tunate women, who would reject with 
horror a milk punch, an egg nog, or @ 
mint julep, in many cases become unin- 
tentional inebriates—the unsuspecting vic- 
tims of these fraudulent concoctions. In 
some cases the medicine is labelled ‘‘Not 
an alcoholicgbeverage,”’ while cuntaining 
a large percentage of spirits. 

For instance, Howe’s Arabian Tonic, 
labelled ‘‘Not afrum drink,’’ has been 
found to contain 13.2 per cent. (more than 
one eighth) of alcohol; Colden’s Liquid 
Beef Tonic, specially ‘‘recommended for 
cure of the alcohol habit’’ contains 26.5 
per cent. (more than one fourth) of alco- 
hol; Boker’s Stomach Bitters, 42.10 
(nearly one half alcohol); Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, 44.3 alcohol. There are 
hundreds:more, Many cases of delirium 
tremens in its worst form have been 
caused in prohibition towus by habitual 
use of what purported to be an ‘‘Extract 
of Jamaica Ginger.’’ The consumers of 
these so-called ‘“tremedies’’ would suffer 
less physical injury if they should visit 
the nearest dram-shop several times a 
day, and there imbibe a cocktail, or a gin 
sling, instead of the pernicious alcoholic 
medicines for which they pay enormous 
prices. Of these they daily swallow doses, 
as instructed by the labels, ‘‘from a tea- 
spoonful to a wineglassful four times a 
day, increased{as needed.’’ 

If such preparations are to be sold, at 
least the law should require them to be in 
all cases labelled with the exact propor- 
tions of each ingredient, plainly printed 
on each bottle, case, or package, so that 
the consumer would know what she is 
taking. Let not capsicum be designated 
as ginger, and iodide of potassium as sar- 
saparilla, 

The friends of honesty and fair dealing 
should secure the passage of a law requir- 
ing every patent medicine, cosmetic, or 
‘*blood-purifier’”’ to print on every pack- 
age its exact components, and punishing 
with fine and imprisonment whoever 
makes or sells drugs, except on a physi- 
cian’s prescription, without such labels. 
Let men who vote “‘no license’ stamp out 
this fraudulent form of license. Let men 
who vote “license” put a stop to this sur- 
reptitious sale of drams combined, as it is 
in many cases, with injurious narcotics. 
The figures above named, with sixty oth- 
ers, we print this week in another column. 
They are taken from the report of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, No. 
34, on food and drug inspection. They 
have been spread before the public for 
eleven years. But no effective action has 
yet been taken to put an end to these mur- 
erous frauds. 

It would be well if the women’s clubs, 
the W. C. T. U., the Women’s Relief 
Corps, the women’s church societies, and 
women’s associations generally would 
take up this matter, and secure the much- 
needed legislation. It is time the public 
should be permitted to know what it is 
drinking in the guise of medicine. 

H. B. B. 
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DELEGATES TO WASHINGTON. 

Massachusetts suffragists who think of 
attending the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Washington, Feb. 11-17, are urged 
to send their names and addresses imme- 
diately to Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 6 
Marlboro’ Street, Boston. Massachusetts 
is entitled to a large delegation,—nine- 
teen,—and always has difficulty in filling 
up the number. If the names of friends 
who may be intending to visit Washington 





at about that time are sent also, these 
friends will receive directions which will 
enable them to take advantage of the re- 
duced railroad rates. 





MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


Gov. John L. Bates of Massachusetts, 
in his recent message, having strongly 
recommended that women qualified to 
vote for school committees should be em- 
powered to vote for all city or town offi- 
cers, @ public hearing will be given by 
the Committee on Election Laws, in Room 
240, State House, Boston, next Wednes- 
day, Jan. 27, at 10 A. M. Those who wish 
tu attend should be in their seats by 9.30 
A. M., so that no time may be lost. 

The unsatisfactory condition of city 
governments in Boston and other cities of 
the Commonwealth, which no longer 
fairly represent the average virtue and in- 
telligence of these communities, makes it 
more and more apparent that a change is 
needed in our municipal voting constitu- 
encies. For twenty years the women’s 
vote for school committees has effected a 
marked improvement in the management 
of the public schools. The number of 
women voters has grown from a few hun- 
dred to more than 18,000. Not being ad- 
mitted to the party caucuses, they have 
been forced to make independent nomina- 
tions. Some of the most eminent educa- 
tors of the Commonwealth, such as Mr. 
Samuel Eliot of the Girls’ Latin School 
and Gen. Francis Walker, president of 
the Institute of Technology, have been 
brought forward by the women, and have 
rendered valuable service. The public 
has just shown its appreciation of the 
value of women on the Boston School 
Board by giving two women a larger vote 
than was cast for any of the male candi- 
dates on their respective tickets. 

A bill has been prepared by Miss Amy 
Acton, a member of the Boston bar, to 
enable women who possess the qualifica- 
tions required to vote for school commit- 
tee to vote also for town and city officers; 
and to take part in caucuses. 

This act of justice has been recommend- 
ed by eight Governors of the Common- 
wealth in their annual messages, viz : 
Claflin, Washburn, Talbot, Butler, Long, 
Ames, Greenhalge, and Bates. It has re- 
ceived the support of U.S. Senators Sum 
ner, Wilson, Boutwell, and Hvar In New 
York, Mr. Roosevelt when Governor rec- 
ommended it to the Legislature. More 
than 100,000 Massachusetts women have 
petitioned the Legislature for this right— 
among them L. Maria Child, Abby W. 
May, Lucia Peabody, Isa Gray, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Shaw Russell, Louisa Alcott, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Lucy Stone, Alice Freeman Palmer, Julia 
Ward Howe, Clara Barton, and Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Women already vote in municipal elec- 
tions in five States, viz.: Kansas, Colora- 
do, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. They 
have municipal suffrage as taxpayers in 
Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. 

Municipal woman suffrage is a matter 
of simple equity and common sense. 
Women already vote in all private cor- 
porations as stockholders; why should 
they not vote as citizens in municipal cor- 
porations also? In Boston alone women 
pay anoually three million dollars’ taxes. 
They comprise three-fourths of our teach- 
ers and church members; less than one- 
tenth of our criminals, 

In our municipal affairs we need a revi- 
val of public spirit and civic interest. But 
no revival is possible without the partici- 
pation of women. H. B. B. 





A WOMAN LAWYER WINS. 

Under the heading ‘‘Lone Woman De- 
feats Big Corporation,’’ the Chicago Trib- 
une says: 

‘Fifteen years ago ashy young country 
girl was summoned from her log cabin 
home to serve as @ witness in a neighbor’s 
lawsuit. It was her first glimpse of the 
great world that lay beyond the hamlet 
where she was born. 

‘*Last week this girl won the most bril- 
liant legal battle ever fought by a woman. 
Other women have assisted senior counsel 
in famous suits. But Miss Florence H. 
King, only woman patent lawyer in this 
country, fought her fight single-handed 
and alone, before Judge Kohlsaat in the 
United States Circuit Court of Chicago, 
and on her oral argument won a verdict 
against a $5,000,000 company and secured 
an injunction so binding that no one 
but Mrs. Myrtle M. Rogers can manufac- 
ture, sell, or use the Rogers patents. 

“In May, 1900, the inventor of the noted 
Rogers’ ‘receptacle’ and ‘packing,’ known 
among railroad men as the ‘Rogers goods,’ 
died, leaving his rights aud patents to his 
wife, Mrs. Myrtle M. Rogers. The pack- 
ing is cotton waste and steel wool, the 
latter made of steel turnings, cut spirally 
from steel rods, expressly manufactured 
for this purpose. The receptacle was a 








clever device for holding the packing 
against the axle in the journal box. The 
demand for packing is enormous, for the 
United States railroads alone use 34,000,- 
000 pounds annually, at 20 cents a pound, 
affording a royal revenue to the manufac- 
turers. . 

“Mrs, Rogers was unfamiliar with busi- 
ness tactics, and finally accepted the prop- 
osition of the newly organized Federal 
Supply Company, which was incorporated 
for $5,000,000, to transfer her patents on a 
license, the company contracting to pay 
her a minimum royalty of 3 cents a pound 
for the packing, or $2,000 every quarter. 

**After enjoying the princely profits for 
several years, the company suddenly can- 
celed her license, Feb. 1, 1903, and also 
attacked Mrs. Rogers’s title to the patents, 
defying her to assert her rights. Mrs. 
Rogers immediately organized a company 
and began manufacturing her husband’s 
goods on a small scale. 

“The Federal Supply Company’s act 
raised up a host of business friends for 
her, and she quickly built up a thriving 
business. When it came to the notice of 
the Federal Supply Company, the price 
was cut to the actual cost of production, 
and her limited capital forbade competi- 
tion at these ruinous rates. Her orders 
were returned, one road sending back 
6,000 pounds. The purchasing agents 
said: ‘Weare extremely sorry for you, 
Mrs. Rogers, but we cannot afford to pay 
you 20 cents for what we can get for a 
shilling.’ 

‘In vain she tried to get an injunction; 
lawyers laughed at her, and absolutely re- 
fused to touch the case on the ground of 
priority of art, as the most celebrated 
patent lawyers and patent experts insisted 
that springy metal wire and steel shavings 
were equivalent to the steel turnings em- 
ployed in the Rogers patents. 

‘‘Almost crazed at the certainty of los- 
ing her entire fortune and enriching oth- 
ers through her husband’s ingenuity, Mrs. 
Rogers appealed to Miss King, who in- 
stantly realized that the suit pivoted on a 
question of equivalents. She made ex- 
haustive experiments with steel shavings 
which are cut with the grain of the metal, 
and discovered that under tremendous 
pressure and friction the shavings were 
ground to dust, and were therefore value- 
less. Spiral wires scratched when placed 
perpendicularly in the journal box, and if 
laid horizontally, the cotton waste slipped 
out, leaving the coils of wire lying useless 
in the bottom of the journal box, thus 
quickly proving their inadequacy. 

‘But the steel turnings, cut transverse- 
ly the end of a rod, held the cotton waste 
with a thousand teeth of steel, nor could 
it be torn or plucked out by band or ma- 
chinery. And the cut against the grain 
gave the finest power of resistance, for it 
withstands pressure and friction, and pro- 
duces the ideal conditions that have made 
the Rogers goods famous. 

‘*Miss King’s final argument lasted half 
a day, for, womanlike, she had the last 
word, and a most conclusive word it 
proved to be. She marshalled her argu- 
ments as a general does anarmy. Her 
line of defense, built up in the many 
months of careful study, was impregna- 
ble, and she won the biggest legal wo- 
man’s victory yet chronicled in the United 
States, if not in the world.”’ 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

One of the professors of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, says ina private letter: ‘‘A 
dental faculty and a department of music 
are to be added to the University, and I 
hope that women will be admitted to 
both. They certainly will to the music. 
The best dental work I ever had done was 
by a Polish lady in Leipzig. It has stood 
for nine years, and the next time I need 
any more, I should like to go to a compe- 
tent lady again.”’ 

At Bryn Mawr Miss Sara Montenegro 
has resigned the wardenship of Merion 
Hall, and her place has been taken tempo- 
rarily by Miss Elizabeth Nields of Wil- 
mington, Vel., A. B., Bryn Mawr, 1898, 
and from 1898 to 1901 recording secretary 
of the college. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Mrs. A. Watson Lister, secretary of the 
Woman’s National Council of Australia, 
was the speaker at the last Fortnightly, 
held at 6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston, on 
Jan. 12. The meeting was arranged by 
the College Equal Suffrage League. Mrs. 
Park presided. Mrs. Lister gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting address, a full re- 
port of which will be published next 
week. The following memorial resolu- 
tion was adopted: * 

That in the death of Richard P. Hal- 
lowell, the friends of equal rights for 
women in Massachusetts have lost one of 
the oldest, firmest and most zealous sup- 
porters of the cause. His high character, 
his early association with the society of 
Friends, his anti-slavery record, and his 
personal amiability and kindliness have 
endeared him to his associates. We here- 





by tender to his wife and children our | 


rofound sympathy in their bereavement. 
e will be deeply mourned and long re- 
membered. 





N. Y. INFIRMARY’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


(Continued from First Page) 
doubtedly somewhat limited their num- 
bers, it has not been able to stop the prac- 
tice of medicine by many women. It has, 
however, denied them the best scientific 
opportunities, and, most unfortunately for 
the public, has made it impossible for 
most women physicians who could not 
afford to go abroad for clinical opportuni- 
ties to attain high rank in their profes- 
sion. 

“So much of a physician’s education as 
precedes the medical degree can now be 
obtained with little difficulty. Ten years 
ago the Johns Hopkins University opened 
its coéducational medical school, which 
afforded women the inestimable privilege 
of studying under some of the most emi- 
nent physicians of the world—but, until 
then, women were excluded from all the 
great medical schools of the United States. 
Even Dr. Blackwell and her sister were 
forced reluctantly and against their better 
judgment to open a separate school for 
women in connection with the New York 
Infirmary. One after one these separate 
institutions have closed their doors, as 
medical schools for men have admitted 
women, until there are left in the United 
States only five women’s medical colleges. 
Excluding these, women are now study- 
ing medicine in eighty-one of the remain- 
ing 149 medical schools, and would be ad- 
mitted on demand to many more in which 
they are not registered as students. 

“It is only a question of time when all 
medical schools will admit women. Pro- 
fessional education cannot and should not 
be duplicated for women. Experience in 
the great coéducational medical schools 
of Paris, open to women since 1868, Vien- 
na, Baltimore and elsewhere, has proved 
that there is no objection to the presence 
of women students serious enough to out- 
weigh in the mind of any fair-minded per- 
son the vast gain to the community. In 
view of the trend of modern opinion and 
usage, it seems incredible that in the great 
city of New York no woman can obtain 
the first two years of a regular medical 
training without leaving her native city 
and residing at great additional expense 
in Ithaca, Philadelphia, Baltimore or else- 
where, But in other respects the great 
cities of the East are sadly illiberal to 
women, and New York is one of the most 
illiberal, It seems incredible that in 1853 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell found it neces- 
sary to found the Infirmary to provide 
clinical work and hospital practice for 
herself and other women physicians, and 
that fifty years afterwards this Infirmary 
and a small women’s homeopathic hospi- 
tal are still practically the only hospitals 
where women may practice as internes or 
as visiting or regularly appointed dis- 
pensary physicians. In the nine city hos- 
pitals of New York, out of 135 interne- 
ships women may hold but one by right, 
and in the private hospitals, many of them 
founded and largely supported by women, 
out of 117 interneships women may hold 
only two. Inthe ten New York State in- 
sane hospitals admitting both men and 
women, and as many women as men, out 
of 132 residents and internes only 11 posi- 
tions are reserved for women. In Boston 
the hardship is even greater than in New 
York, because the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children, a woman’s in- 
stitution, is the only hospital in which 
women may practise.* In Baltimore two 
interneships in the hospital of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College are open to gradu- 
ates of the tiny Woman’s College, but 
there, of course, the magnificently 
equipped hospital associated with the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School awards in- 
terneships as prizes to both men and 
women. In Philadelphia, on the other 
hand, two general city hospitals present 
interneships for frequent competitions to 
men and women; and, apart from two 
women’s hospitals attached to the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, five other hospitals 
and dispensaries reserve their interneships 
for women only. These clinical opportu- 
nities have made Philadelphia the great- 
est centre in the United States for wom- 
en’s medical study. 

‘In Great Britain, on the contrary, 
much greater justice is shown. Twenty 
hospitals in London, ten in Glasgow, nine 
in Manchester, seven in Edinburg, and 
five in Dublin are open to women. 

“The condition of affairs in America is 
all the more difficult to explain because, 
where women patients are, there should 
women students and women physicians be 
—and where men patients are, women 
students and women physicians are no 
more to be objected to than women nurses; 
and if we must choose between disagree- 
able alternatives, it is after all far less ob 
jectionable, from every point of view ex- 





*This is not quite correet. In Boston, as in 
New York, the homceopathic hospital and dis. 
wane are open to women on equal terms.—Eps. 
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cept that of tradition and prejudice, for 
menand women together tostudy and treat 
diseased men in hospitals and clinics, than, 
as now in most hospitals, for menalone to 
study and treat diseased women. 

‘‘Women physicians do not ask for fa- 
vor, but only for fair competition, and 
without opportunities for hospital prac- 
tice they can never become eminent prac- 
titioners. Like the Israelites of old, 
they cannot make bricks without straw. 
It is not a question of whether we are to 
have or whether we are not to have wom- 
en physicians. Women arein the profes- 
sion to stay, and, moreover, they are 
destined, I believe, to succeed in it as 
brilliantly as they have succeeded in 
teaching. It is therefore a matter of 
vital importance to the community that 
they should be as scientifically trained as 
men physicians. The Infirmary is the one 
place in the city of New York where wom- 
en can as yet obtain this higher hospital 
training, and should for this reason com- 
mand the most liberal financial support.” 


The report of the trustees set forth that 
the Infirmary must have more money or 
curtail its work. It has only $50,000 
toward an endowment of $400,000, and 
needs an increased list of annual sub- 
scribers. 





REPLY TO MISS McCRACKEN. 

Miss Blackwell's reply to Miss McCrack- 
en’s recent attack on the women of Colo- 
rado has been reprinted in the Woman’s 
Column, and may be had from this office, 
ten copies for five cents. The WomANn’s 
JOURNAL containing the replies by Mrs. 
Slocum, wife of President Slocum of Col- 
orado College, and Mrs. Hawley, president 
of the Colorado W. C. T. U., can be ob- 
tained at five cents per copy. 





COLLEGE EQUAL SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 

The College Equal Suffrage League, to 
raise money tor its work, will present two 
plays in Potter Hall, 177 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Jan. 28, at 8 P. M. 

“The Baron’s Wager” is a charming 
comedietta, French in finish and delicacy 
of treatment. ‘The Ladies’ Battle’ has 
been a standard play in the repertoire of 
the Theatre Francais for many years. 
Madame Modjeska recently played in it in 
Boston, and the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, produced it last year with great 
success. It has recently been given at 
Radcliffe, under the direction of Miss 
Ruth Delano, who will direct it also for 
the League. 

Miss Edith Rotch, of the Vincent Club, 
will dance between the two plays. 

Tickets at one dollar and a half, one dol- 
lar, and at fifty cents, may be procured at 
6 Marlboro’ St., or by mail o1 Mrs. Per- 
mar, 830 Beacon St. Checks may be made 
payable to Mrs. Bryan Scott Permar. All 
seats reserved, 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
NEw York, JAN. 19, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There was once a happy and comfortable 
time when society seemed to agree that it 
was a husband’s duty to support his wife, 
and also to absorb all of her property or 
earnings; but lately, since women have 
become active in the professions, a new 
school (of men) has arisen who are be- 
ginning to argue that it is a wife’s duty 
to support her husband. An attempt to 
establish this modern doctrine by court 
decree was recently made in this city, 
when a lawyer, one Emanuel I. S. Hart, 
appeared in Part 1 of the Court of General 
Sessions and startled presiding Judge Mc- 
Mahon by declaring that he wanted a 
ruling on the burning domestic question, 
“Should a wife be compelled to support 
her husband?” In stating the case, he 
said that a man named Warren L. Frost 
had been ordered by the Harlem Police 
Court to pay $5 a week for the support of 
his wife. Frost was an employee of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad, and was re- 
ceiving $7.50 a week. Mr. Hart asked 
that the judge sign an order permitting 
him to appeal from this decision. In 
advocacy of this plea, the lawyer stated 
that if Frost was forced to give $5 to his 
wife he would not have enough left to pay 
his room-rent and board, and that, as his 
wife was earning $12 a week, and as the 
husband was by all ancient laws entitled 
to his wife’s labor, it was her duty to pay 
at least $7 a week of her earnings to him, 
instead of encroaching on his stipend 
for her maintenance, 

For some mysterious reason, Judge Mc- 
Mahon did not controvert this obsolete 
contention, but promptly signed the order 
for an appeal. The lawyer was much 
pleased at this result, and said that this 
was all that he wanted. “I intend,” he 
declared, ‘‘to set up the fact that a hus- 
band is entitled to all of his wife’s earn- 
ings, and that in this particular case Mr. 
Frost ought to be receiving $7 « week 
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from his wife instead of paying her any- 
thing. This would leave her with $5 a 
week, and she ought to be able to get 
along on that. With a man it is different; 
he needs a dollar in his pocket at all times. 
He needs money for cigars and amuse- 
ments, aside from that which is needed to 
clothe and feed him.”’ It will be interest- 
ing to see what view a superior court will 
take of this reiteration of an ancient view 
in regard to the earnings of husbands and 
wives, 

Curious statistics have recently been 
published as to the amount of work done 
by the women and the men students at 
Cornell University, in the department of 
Arts and Sciences. Dr. Guy Montrose 
Whipple, who prepared and circulated 
the set of questions to be answered by the 
students, was much surprised to discover, 
when the replies were tabulated, that the 
women worked fewer hours than the 
men, although they stand beetter than 
the men in their studies. According to 
the report, the average woman spends 
7.96 hours on her work, while the average 
man spends 8.23 hours on his studies. The 
men give more time to physical exercise 
and amusement and sleep than the women 
do, and eat more and faster. In the care- 
fully prepared replies, it was noticed that 
the amount of time reported as ‘‘unclassi- 
fied’ was larger from the women than 
from the men. It was assumed that this 
time was spent in the cares of dressing, 
and possibly sewing, or even shopping. 
Whatever may have been the mysteries 
concealed under this caption, the result 
still remains that the women carry off 
more than half the honors in their depart- 
ment, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

100 Lexington Avenue. 





CONNECTICUT GRANGE FOR SUFFRAGE. 
HARTFORD, CONN., JAN. 18, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Connecticut State Grange convened 
in this ci:y last week. It was larger and 
more successful than any of its previous 
meetings. Many noted members and offi- 
cers of the Order from other States were 
in attendance. The following resolutions 
were presented by the efficient State Or- 
ganizer of the Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Bacon, and unanimously 
passed: 

Resolved, That the Connecticut State 
Grange recognizes the equal rights of 
women by receiving them into full mem- 
bership, with the privilege of filling every 
office and voting for every officer and 
measure. 

Resolved, That the Connecticut State 
Grange believes this equality of rights 
should extend even to matters of State, 
and that it fully endorses the suffrage 
for women, and pledges its influence to 
secure for them this right protective of 
all other rights—a vote in the govern- 
ment under which they live. 

The readiness with which the Grange 
endorses woman suffrage is exceedingly 
gratifying, when we consider the high 
character and unusual intelligence that 
distinguishes the Grange as an industrial 
union, characteristics that naturally re- 
sult to the Order from its admitting wom- 
en on terms of entire equality with men, 
with all the rights and privileges. 

Emi ty P. CoLiins. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 

With the coming of the New Year, con- 
secrate a portion of your time to direct 
work for the political emancipation of 
women. You have worked round about 
long enough. You have been putting in 
valuable time trying to patch up wrongs 
which exist, instead of working for en- 
franchisement of the moral element, the 
home element. Do not let this year of 
1904 pass without doing something in this 
line. If you stop either to study this 
question from history or to reason about 
it, you will see your duty. Susan B, An- 
thony has given her entire life-time to 
making the world a better place for wom. 
en to live in, and now it is for you and for 
me to continue this work. Will you? I 
gladly say, I will. 

WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

The coming National Woman Suffrage 
Convention will be held in Washington, 
Feb. 11 to 17, inclusive. Our National 
Conventions nowadays are always enter- 
taining, but special interest centres in 
those held in Washington because that 
city in itself is so attractive. Ohio will 
be entitled to eight delegates, besides the 
president and the member of the execu- 
tive committee, Mrs. Upton and Mrs. 
Howe, that is ten inall. Ohio is creeping 
towards the top in the list of States, and 
now stands sixth. All Ohio persons, 
whether delegates or visitors, are urged 
to communicate with Mrs. Upton, War- 
ren, O., for information in regard to this 
Convention. 

FINANCIAL, 

The State has paid $71.10 dues to the 

National Association. The following per- 





sons have lately become State members 
or renewed membership: Mrs. John Foos 
and Miss Foos, and Elinor B. Nassau, of 
Springfield; Dr. Rose L. Gilchrist, Ashta- 
bula; Mrs. Susan M. Fawcett, Salem; 
Mrs. Kate Alexander, Columbus; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferdinand Schumacher, Akron; Mrs. 
Ida B. Cooper, Salem; Nannie S. Liles, 
Collins; Mrs. F. C. Kelton, Columbus; 
Mrs. Kate King Edwards, Troy. The fol- 
lowing have contributed since last issue 
towards the printing of the minutes: Mrs. 
Harmon, Toledo; Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. 
Hinshilwood, Alliance; Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. 
Edwards, Dr. Gaston, Niles; Miss Ballan- 
tyne, Mrs. Perkins, Cleveland; Mrs. Sharp, 
Mrs. Acton, Mrs. Harvey, London; Mrs. 
Casement, Painesville; Mrs. McConnell, 
Youngstown. 

When the National fiscal year was near- 
ing its close, the State president realized 
that if we had a few more members we 
could have an additional delegate to 
Washington. She sent out a few letters, 
and received a goodly number of replies. 
We therefore have our number and our 
delegate. If we would each exert our- 
selves a little in this direction, we could 
add largely to our forces. All over the 
State are isolated suffragists who have no 
club to join, and yet who would become 
members for the asking. 

The Washington Suffrage Club of Tole 
do, lately organized, has increased from 
25 to 31 members. ‘The officers are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Vina Davis, 321 Missouri St.; 
vice-president, Mrs. Chester Richmond, 
356 Indiana Ave.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Pearl La Van Stanley, 388 
Woodland Ave.; recording secretary, 
Miss Jennie Cothill, 389 Indiana Ave.; 
treasurer, Mrs, Albert King, 731 Oak- 
wood Ave. 

On the evening of Dec. 16 the State 
president addressed the women’s clubs of 
Niles, by invitation of the Woman’s Lyce- 
um, on ‘*‘Woman in the Commonwealth.”’ 

Mrs. F. B. Perkins, of the Toledo W. S. 
A., has been appointed corresponding sec- 
retary to serve during the absence of Mrs. 
Bissell in Europe. 

Miss Ebner, of the London Club, has 
purchased from National Headquarters 
1,100 leaflets, which she distributed at the 
Farmers’ Institute held in London Dec. 30 
and 31. Miss Coover, our corresponding 
secretary, was a speaker before that In- 
stitute. 

Dr. Carrie Chase Davis has purchased a 
new, commodious house in Sandusky, and 
will continue to have her office in her 
home. She is making a great success in 
her profession. 

Word has just been received of the death 
of Mrs. Mary G. Williams, of Willoughby. 
Mrs. Williams was always an ardent suf- 
fragist, and during her early womanhood, 
when she lived at Kirtland, she was active 
in establishing a loca) club, and was for 
years a State member of our Association. 

The poem written by Mrs. Mary J. 
Cravens (of the Toledo W. S. A.), on Eliz 
abeth Cady Stanton, was lately published 
in the Woman’s Tribune. 

On the evening of Dec. 11, the Debating 
Society of the Warren Disciple Y. P. S. C. 
E., with two debaters on each side, a 
young man and a young woman, consid- 
ered the question, ‘‘Resolved, That it is 
for the best interests of the United States 
that woman should be allowed the right 
of suffrage.’’ The judges decided for the 
affirmative. 

Sympathy goes out to Mrs. F.C. Kel- 
ton, of Columbus, who has recently lost 
by death a promising son. This boy was 
much beloved by his grandmother, Eliza- 
beth Coit. 

Ohio clubs are urged to celebrate Susan 
B. Anthony’s birthday, Feb. 15. A Na- 
tional committee has bad this celebration 
in charge, and the recommendations made 
are now printed in the January Progress,a 
sample copy of which can be had by ap- 
plying to National Headquarters, War- 
ren, O. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, President. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are said to be twenty-five square 
miles of violets in Dutchess County, N.Y., 
cultivated for the New York market. 


The people of the United States spend 
twenty-two mililon dollars a year for 
chewing-gum, and enormously larger 
sums for candy, tobacco, and liquor. 


In a paragraph published in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL some weeks ago on the 
attempted ascent of Mt. Sorata by Miss 
Annie Peck, that mountain was referred 
to as the highest of the Andes. Aconcag- 
ua, 23, 083 feet, is the highest peak of the 
Andes. Next in point of height comes 
Mercedaris. 


It is reported that in the city of Jaipur, 
India, the conversion to Christianity of 
two Brahmins, one a sub-judge and the 
other a woman doctor, has created much 
excitement in the Hindu community, and 
a resolution has been passed that children 
are not to be sent to missionary schools, 
and that zenanas are to be closed against 





women missionaries. One of the Hindu 
papers, referring to education under 
Christian influence, says, ‘‘It does not end 
with their school life, but sticks to them 
throughout their lives.’’ 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby ee and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


Ladies’ Tailoring Department. 


To further intro 
: Special: duce this depart- 
: Offer : ment and to keep 
acacia Sci our hands at work, 
we will, until Feb. 13, take 
orders for making Cloth Suits 
or Outside Garments at a dis- 
count of TWENTY PER CENT. 
from usual prices, 
This is a Rare Opportunity. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 











OULD YOU LIKE TO POSSESS these 
beautiful pets in enlarged form’? They 
have been placed upon calandered blot- 

ters, with an appropriate verse (no advertising), 
and printed in colors, for ladies, societies and 
schools. Are sent by mail, postpaid, 6 for 1l0c., or 
12 for15c. A sample for 3c. Pretty enough for 
parlor mantle if you prefer. In greatdemand by 
all lovers of pets. Order early. First edition 
nearly gone. Address orders to 
JOHN YOUNGJIOHN, 
2¥3 Congress St., Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 








American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 
Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 





_{ HENRY B. sLAUKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Epirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTIUN 
First year on trial to new subscribers. - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months : - - . - : 1.25 
Per Annum - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - : - - 05 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s JouB 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yeariy 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


$3 Park Street, Bost »n, Mass 





The 36th Annual Convention 


OF THE 


National American Woman Suffrage Assoc’n 


WILL BE HELD IN 


Washington, D. C., National Rifles’ Armory Hall, 


February 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904, 





The American people were the first to formulate those fundamental principles of 
self-government upon which has been based the movement toward universal suffrage 
during the last century. However, by a curious inconsistency, we must turn for the 
broadest application of these immortal principles to a dependency of the government 
which denied by force of arms the truth expressed in the American maxim, ‘‘Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” While the year 
chronicles no decisive victories conferring the ballot upon the women of the United 
States, we may turn to Australia with rejoicing and congratulation upon the contin- 
ued extension of suffrage to women. The last State to take such action is Tasmania, 
where women enjoy every voting privilege possessed by men. Two States alone 
require parliamentary action to complete the establishment of woman suffrage 
throughout Australia. 

In our own country, the advocates of our cause know no discouragement or dis- 
appointment. The seed planted by the pioneers of the woman's rights’ movement is 
continuously bearing fruit in the educational, industrial, and social opportunities for 
the women of to-day; these in turn presage the full harvest—political enfranchise- 
ment. Under the stimulus of an educated intelligence and awakened self-respect, 
women daily grow more unwilling that their opinions in government, the fundamental 
source of civilization, should continue to be uncounted, with those of the defective 
and criminal classes of men. 

In the industrial world, organized labor is recognizing in the underpaid services 
of women an enemy to economic prosperity, and is making common cause with 
woman’s demand for the ballot with which to protect her right to life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness, avowed to be inalienably hers by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Time, agitation, education, and organization cannot fail to ripen these many 
influences into a general belief in true democratic government of the people, without 
distinctions in regard to sex. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all men and women believing in the American 
principle of ‘‘equal rights to all and special privileges to none,’’ and an equally cor- 
dial invitation is extended to those who do not regard the ballot in the hands of 
women as a necessary adjunct of advancing civilization, to meet with us in convention 
assembled, in the interests of justice, liberty, and truth, 

Susan B, AntHoNny, Honorary Presdent. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, President. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Vice-President. 

KATE M. Gorpon, .Corresponding Secretary. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Recording Secretary. 
HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 

LAURA CLAY, First Auditor. 

MARY J. COGGESHALL, Seeond Auditor. 


The Shoreham will be the Hotel Headquarters during the Convention. Special 
rates are given to delegates and friends in attendance: 


Singie room, 1 person, European plan, $3.00 per day. 
‘ 7) 2.00 “ “ 


- 2 persons, m ° 
ia on 1 person, American * oe « « £0 * © gpeh. 
te “ 2 persons, os * ",ers Oe * hd 


For those who desire less expensive accommodations, the following are recom- 
mended: 


The Oxford. 2 persons in a room, $2.00 per day each. 
1 person in a room, $2.50 per day. 
A special rate of $1.50 per day will be given where there are more 


than two ion a room. 


The Fredonia. Single room, one person, $2.00 per day. 


Double room, two persons, $1.50 per day each. 
Desirable rooms may be had as follows: 
1209 12th St. Two rooms on second floor, with private bath, two persons ina 
room, $1.00 per day each person. 


1221 12th St. Two rooms on third floor, two persons in a room, 75 cents each 


person. 


1011 M St. Back parlor, $2.00 per day for the room. 


For the three last named places, board (breakfast and six o’clock 
dinner) can be obtained at 12th and M Sts. for 75 cents per day. 


702 19th St., N. W. 
616 G St., N. W. 


Two ina room, $1.00 per day each. 


Two persons in a room, $1.00 per day each. 





RAILROAD RATES. 

A reduction of a fare and one-third, on the certificate plan, has been granted by 
the Trunk Line Association, Central Passenger Association, South-Eastern Passenger 
Assuciation, for those attending the meeting of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17. The Western Passenger Associ- 
ation and the North-Eastern Association have not yet reported their action, but will 
probably concur in the above rate. 

This year a new rule of the Passenger Associations goes into effect, and each per- 
son will pay twenty-five cents when certificate is validated, as indicated in paragraph 
8. The rate will therefore be one fare and a third, plus twenty-five cents. 

The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey may be secured within three days 
(exclusive of Sunday) prior to and during the first three days of the meeting. The 
advertised dates of the meeting are from Feb. 11 to 17, consequently you can obtain 
your ticket not earlier than Feb. 8 nor later than Feb. 13. Be sure that, when pur- 
chasing your ticket, you request a certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for a 
receipt. 

2. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you inquire at your station, you 
will find out whether certificates and through tickets can be obtained to place of 
meeting. If not, the agent will inform you at what station they can be obtained. 
You can purchase a local ticket thence, and there take up a certificate and through 
ticket. 

3. It has been arranged that the special agent of the Trunk Line Association will 
be in attendance to validate certificates on Feb. 15 and 16. <A fee of 25 cents will be 
collected for each certificate validated. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for 
home again prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting later 
than Feb. 16, after the special agent has left, you cannot have your certificate validat- 
ed, and consequently you will not get the benefit of the reduction on the home jour- 
ney. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to have certificates validated. 

4. The certificates are not transferable, and the signature affixed at the starting 
point, compared with the signature to the receipt, will enable the ticket agent to 
detect and frustrate any attempted transfer of the privilege. A transfer or misuse of 
certificates authorized under this rule will forfeit all privileges granted. 

5. Of course the reduced rate is granted upon the supposition that one hundred 
persons holding certificates will be in attendance upon the Convention; but, as the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association has always had the required number, 
there will probably be no embarrassment on that account. 

For further information, please write to 

Mary G. Hay, Railroad Secretary. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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WORTH WHILE. 
BY EDWARD SANDFORD MARTIN. 
I pray Thee, Lord, that when it comes to me 
To say if I will follow Truth and Thee, 
Or choose instead to win, as better worth 
My pains, some cloying recompense of earth— 


Grant me great Father, from a hard-fought 
field, 

Forespent and bruised upon a battered shield, 

Home to obscure endurance to be borne 

Rather than live my own mean gains to scorn. 


Far better fall with face turned towards the 
goal, 

At one with wisdom and my own worn soul, 

Than ever come to see myself prevail, 

When to succeed at last is but to fail. 


Mean ends to win and therewith be content— 

Save me from that! Direct Thou the event 

As suits Thy will; where’er the prizes go, 

Grant me the struggle, that my soul may 
grow. 


> 


IN WINTER. 
BY LEVESON GOWER. 
Each season has its beauty; not alone 
When Spring comes girt with sunshine and 
with showers, 
Or grassy June with wealth of leaves and 
flowers, 
Or glowing 4 utumn fiery-hued, is shown 
The Earth’s continuous pageant; not un- 
known 
Is the still charm of Winter's briefer hours. 
High on the hill a lonely beech-tree towers 
Columnar, round its buttressed stem are 
strewn 
The red-brown leaves, while up against the 
sky 
Where softest white fades into palest blue 
Stand in clear tracery the branches bare; 
Thin streaks of snow in yon brown field hard 
by 
Lie bright between bold ridges shouldering 


through, 
And there’s a touch of frost within the air. 





—_————- 


THE CHILD’S PLAYHOUSE. 





BY ANN PRESTON. 





W ho has not been a child and made 
A playhouse ‘neath the trees? 

And who so old but groweth young 
When passing one of these? 


I saw one in a cool, green nook 
Anear a cottage wall, 

Built cunningly, with many rooms, 
And stored with playthings small. 


Prompt little hands had built stone walls, 
And swept the mossy floors ; 

And sticks, across the openings laid, 
Were gravely called ‘‘tue doors.” 


On showy shelves, which oft would fall, 
Were treasures rare, | ween; 

The broken china glistened there, 
In blue, and red, and green. 


The golden light of childhood’s morn, 
W hile gazing, round me stole, 

And fragrance from its far, sweet shores 
Swept, breeze-like, o’er my soul. 


Once more I trod the green-mossed bank 
W here. ’neath a school-house tree, 
From tiny acorn cups we drank, 
And called it ‘‘taking tea.”’ 


We played our ‘‘meeting”’ o’er again, 
And I was preacher there, 

And with mock gravity we wore 
Our serious Quaker air. 


But thou who put on matron airs 
And played the ‘‘mother’’ then, 

The fairest one of all our school, 
Now walkest not with men. 


Thou, too, whose dark eyes proudly 
beamed, 
The queenliest of that band, 
Mid summer toils, hast gone away 
Unto the spirit land 


Those mosses still their little cheeks 
’Gainst sister mosses lay ; 

While of the three who leaned on them 
But I, the weakest, stay. 


Oh, earth would be one funeral vale 
And life a thing of pain, 
If beauty did not live for aye, 
And God and love remain! 
— Pennsylvania Freeman. 





The Story of a Horseshoe. 


BY MRS. C. C, BRUSH. 

When painted horsesbves first came in 
fashion, little Miss Mollie was so carried 
away with the work that she was often 
seen picking her way about through the 
shabbiest streets in town. One day she 
walked into Mr. Timothy Flaherty’s shop. 
The blacksmith paused in his work and 
asked: 

‘Well, miss, and what can I do for you? 
Do you want your horse shod?” 

“No; I only want to buy old horse- 
shoes.”’ 

He found some smooth ones and filed 
them neatly, but refused to take any mon- 
ey for them. 

‘But I’d rather pay for them; they are 
certainly worth something, and | have 
troubled you to file them,” said Molly. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you, miss; we'll settle it 
this way. You paint me a shoe, and 
we'll call it square!’’ 


Molly agreed to do it. She painted a 





little wreath of May flowers over the gold- 
en shoe; a dainty blue ribbon was passed 
through the nail-holes and tied in a hand- 
some bow at the top. The word “‘Gluck’’ 
was painted on it in German text. Molly 
presented it to Mr. Flaherty. 

One evening Timothy put his dingy 
face in at the door of his dingy home, with 
the inquiry, ‘Is there a young lady with- 
in by the name o’ Rosie, who would likea 
present as would bring good luck to her?”’ 

“I would!” cried Rosie, the light com- 
ing into her pretty, pale face. Timothy 
had Jaid a paper parcel down and carefully 
washed his begrimmed hands. He next 
untied the pink cord, while Mother Mar- 
garet and Rosie looked on. 

“A gold horseshoe?’’ Rosie was daz- 
zled by it, with its blue ribbon fluttering 
around it. ‘What is it?” she asked. 

“It’s a horseshoe, and it was painted 
for me by a very foine young lady, who 
gave it to me for you! It’s to be put 
over the door, and the word on it means 
‘Goodluck,’ in Dutch,’’ said Timothy, con- 
fidently. 

“If our room was cleaner, I’d like to 
have it put over the door, like the young 
lady’s,”’ said Rosie to her mother the 
next day. 

“I'll make it cleaner, then, my darlin’! 
But the throuble is it won’t stay so.”’ 

Margaret went to work, however, and 
scoured and scrubbed so thoroughly that 
Rosie hardly knew the room when she 
was brought back from the small bed- 
room to her big rocking-chair. There 
was soon a sort of holiday air about the 
place. Margaret arrayed herself in her 
‘‘alapacky,’’ and then set the teakettle on 
the shining stove. 





‘*Mother,’’ asked Rosie, ‘‘why can’t we 
get down the sugar-bowl with the flowers 
on it, and the plates with the whole edges 
to ’em, that was given to you afore you 
was married—from the top shelf?” 

‘‘And so we will, Rosie!’ And her 
mother set the table, and drew it out | 
from the wall where it usually stood dur 
ing their careless meals. | 

When her father came, he stood still in 
utter surprise on his own threshold, 

“If I’m invited to this tay-party,’’ he 
said, ‘I'll scrub mesilf up a bit, in honor 
v’ it. Have ye any soft-soap about, Mar- 
garet, to take the smut off my hands?”’ 
And he put on a paper collar, and wet his 
hair till it lay down smooth on his head. | 

‘*Hullo, hullo! There’s the gold horse- 
shoe over the door!”’ he cried. 

Rosie laughed, and said: ‘We fixed up, 
so as to have things nice enough for the 
horseshoe Oh, I wish we could look this 
way always!”’ 

‘‘An’ so we will, dear, if father’ll dress 
up as fine every night, an’ come home to 
us,’’ said Margaret. 

The evening was a very merry one, and 
Timothy was overcome with joy at own. 
ing two such lovely creatures as Margaret 
and Rosie. The next evening the room 
looked the same, and again Timothy 
washed himself. After tea he brought 
out @ new corn-popper and plenty of corn, 
and he and Margaret and Rosie popped 
and ate the pretty white kernels as long 
as they could, and then they drank a 
great deal of cold water—a very great 
deal! Another night they made molasses 
candy, and other evenings they told sto- 
ries. Margaret soon saw that these pleas- 
ant evenings at home were helping Tim- 
othy to be a better man. She kept her 
rooms bright and clean after that, and 
Rosie grew stronger and happier every 
day. 

If every painted horseshoe brings the | 
good fortune which Rosie’s did, there will 
be a vast deal of good luck in the homes 
of the United States of America.—Chris- 
tian at Work. 








-_—-— 


rene | 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE HISTORY. 
om 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and | 
Chronicle says of the fourth volume of the 
History of Woman Suffrage, compiled by 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper under Miss Anthony’s 
supervision: 

“The introduction is one of the greatest 
papers produced in recent times on any 
subject. It argues the whole question of 
woman suffrage, with a running history of 
the successes and failures in the long 
struggle for the advancement of women. 
Before entering upon some consideration 
of the facts and arguments set forth in 
the introduction to the fourth volume, it 
may not be inappropriate to suggest to 
Miss Anthony and her colleagues that in 
pamphlet form this great paper may well 
have the widest circulation. While the 
fourth volume may reach thousands, the 
introduction should reach millions of can- 
did readers. We do not now recall in 
the whole history of any great movement 
such a masterly consideration in brief 
space of the salient points and most per- 
suasive arguments, as is given in this in- 
troduction. As literature, the work is of 
great merit, while the information and 
sound reasoning are sure to attract the 
marked attention of the public, if the 
public have an opportunity to read it. 
The agitation for woman’s advancement, 





and especially the final step, woman suf- 
frage, is too often regarded as the idle 
dream of idle women. All who have 
studied the subject know better; the in- 
troduction treats the subject as the great 
writers in the Federalist treated the new 
instrument of liberty and law, the Federal 
Constitution. . . . This consideration is 
candid and just, as can be said of the en- 
tire paper constituting the introduction, 
. . » As books of reference, these four 
volumes are invaluable. The history of a 
great movement has been given with 
fidelity.”’ 


see 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN CHICAGO. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club is planning 
a new scheme for the advancement of do- 
mestic science and the home. This is a 
great central clearing house for workers, 
including a school for the training of spe- 
cialists in cookery and housework, with 
free scholarships, a lodging house for 
students and graduates, and an endowed 
employment agency, to be conducted upon 
advanced business principles. A nucleus 
for such an institution already exists in a 
school for domestic arts and sciences, 
founded about three years ago. Among 
the women interested are Mrs. Lynden 
Evans, Mrs. George W. Plummer, who did 
admirable work on the Chicago Milk Com- 
mission; Miss Mary McDowell of the Chi- 
cago University Social Settlement; Mrs. 
Alice Peloubet Norton of the School of 
Education in the University, Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henrotin, president of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, and Mrs. George Bass, 
chairman of the club’s reform restaurant. 
The support of the university is expected. 
The institution will be formed along the 
general lines of the training school and 
employment agency maintained by the 


| Woman’s Educational and Industrial Un- 


ion of Boston, but will have features of 
its own. 
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ANALYSIS OF PATENT MEDICINES. 


The following startling figures are an 


| Analysis of Tonics, Beverages, etc., from 
_the report of the State Board of Health, 


Public Document No. 
of Massachusetts. 
TONICS AND BITTERS. 


34, Commonwealth 


The following were examined for the 
purpose of ascertaining the percentage of 
alcohol in each. Some of them have been 
recommended as temperance drinks: 


Per Cent. of 
Alcohol 
by Volume), 
7.6 
220 
207 
70 
2 5 


‘Best Tonic” 
Carter's Physical Extract 
Hlooker’s Wigwam Tonic 
Hop Tonic 
Hoofland’s German Tlonic 
Howe's Arabian Tonic, “not a rum 
drink” 152 
Jackson’s Golden Seal Tonic 
Liebig Company's Cocoa Beef Tonic 23 2 
Mensman's Peptonized Beef Tonic 
Parker's Tonic,” ‘purely vegetable,’’ 
recomme nded for inebriates 
Schenck's Sea Weed Tonie, 
ly harmless”’... 1 
Atwood’s Qjuivine Tonic Bitters 2 
L. T. Atwood’s Jaundice Bitters 223 
Moses A: wood’s Jaundice Bitters 17.1 
Baxter's Mandrake Bitters 16.5 
Boker's Stomach Bitters ...... 426 
; 19.7 
25 2 
1 
4 


‘‘entire- 


Brown's [ron Bitters 
Burdock Blood Bitters 
Carter’s Scotch Bitters 
Colton’s Bitters.... 
Copp's White Mountain Bitters, “not 
an alcoholic beverage’ ; 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters.......... 532 


Flint’s (luaker Bitters........... 21.4 
Goodhue’s Bitters.................. 16.1 
Greene's Nervura errr erer 
Hartshorn’s Bitters ...............-. 222 
Hoofiand’s German Bitters, ‘‘entire- 

ly vegetable and free from alcohol- 

ic stimulant” ...... ane aiaha: a 
re errs free 12.0 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters......... 44.3 

Kaufman’s Sulphur Bitters, ‘‘con- 
tains no alcohol”’ (as a matter of 
fact it contains 20.5 per cent of al- 
cohol and no sulphur)............. 20 5 

Kingsley’s [ron Tonic 


Evo vcyecsesaceesss 18.1 
Liverpool’s Mexican Uonic Bitters. . 22 4 
Paine's Celery Compound ........ 210 
Pierce’s Indian Restorative Bitters. 6.1 
 . SRR . 22.0 
Z. Porter’s Stomach Bitters. .. 27.9 
Pulmonine. Saree 
ED sss vxwnvdenerenacens 350 
Richardson’s Concentrated Sherry 
_ 2 SRR t 47.5 
Secor’s Cinchona Bitters............ 13.1 
Shonyo’s German Bitters ........... 21.5 
Job Sweet’s Strengthening Bitters... 290 


Thurston’s Old Continental Bitters. 11.4 
Warner’s Vinegar Bitters, ‘‘contains 


no spirits” PERARGDRERSES a ok CEC OSS 61 
Warner’s Safe Tonic Bitters ........ 35 7 
Warner’s Bilious Bitters............ 21.5 
Wheeler's Tonic Sherry Wine Bit- 

cea vudcudevssizerecdeevienes 18.8 
pl ee eee 136 
Faith Whitcomb’s Nerve Bitters... . 20.3 
Dr. William’s Vegetable Jaundice 

SE Se eee ie 18. 


Whiskol, “ a non-intoxicating stim- 
ulant whiskey without its sting’’. 28.2 
Colden's Liquid Beef Tonic, ‘‘recom- 
mended fur treatment of alcohol 
stra si ketey pat intatentewean 26.5 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla..... as See 
Thayer's Compound Extract of Sar- 
saparilla PESSECRS Ra CITES VER CRU hUsees 2 
Hood's Sarsaparilla . 
Allen’s Sarsaparilla................. 
Dana’s Sareaparilla “ 





Brown’s Sarsaparilla 
Corbett’s Shaker Sarsaparilla....... 
Radway’s Resolvent ................ 7.9 


The dose recommended upon the labels 
of the foregoing preparations varied from 
a teaspoonful to a wineglassful, and the 
frequency also varied from one to four 
times a day, ‘increased as needed.” 





“BLOOD PURIFIERS.” 

An examination of the ‘‘sarsaparilla’’ 
remedies, or “‘blood-purifiers,’’ was made 
in 1892, and in nearly every instance the 
remedy was found to contain iodide of 
potassium in variable amounts. 

The following list presents the percen- 
tage of iodide of potassium found in those 
samples which have been submitted to the 
analyst for examination: 

SARSAPARILLA REMEDIES. 
Per Cent. of 


NAME lodide of 
Potassium. 
Wilson's . 0 32 
Howe’s... . 033 
White’s .. 038 
SN sos candaeneendeh ban cuean O41 
Charles’s .. . 04, 
Mahern’s .. ... 0.41 
Ayer’s..... . 0.45 
BNI. occ cc ccvccnccevecss . 0.50 
No name... 0.50 
No vame.. 050 
Packard’s . ... 0.58 
Coleman & Uo'- és 23 : 0.83 
pe) ee . . O.84 
Brown’s. .. 100 
Leavitt's .. eos Ae 
Moriarty’s...... 111 
TE tales a6 20% ; << ae 
Woodward’s ......... -- 1.83 
Dudley’s . - . 150 
Cherry & Wingate’s Besctcaccateatees 155 
+e hl 159 
Nim's. shade s$snsaci ovenhaens 1.67 
Raynsford' “Seep iehenp ebenaead-ter 0 58 
Adams’s...... asia ee 075 
Broad & Co.'s......... 075 
| ee 075 
Hutchinson’s ....... 075 
Dr. White’s......... 0.75 
Cherry & Wingate’s 1 67 
Mattison’s. : 200 
Myrick’s ........... 212 
Leavitt’s ..... ; 217 
oy eee ) 25 


Also the following medicines for alco- 
hol: 


Per Cent. of 
Alcohol 


(per volume). 
Hoff’s Extract of Malt and [ron 54 
RAE ie eS Pa eae ee 28 59 
Vinol, Wine of Cod Liver Oil ..... 18 88 
Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Comp. .20 61 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root. , 7.32 
eg errr 14.00 


MISCELLANEOUS DRUGS. 

Intemperance Cures.—Dr. Grant’s “Gold- 
cura,’ for the liq: or and drug habits, 
manufactured by the Canadian Chemical 
Company, Rutland, Vt., and sold for 35 
per package, consisted of two bottles of 
liquid and one small bottle containing 
pills. The two liquids were found to 
contain 41.11 per cent. and 28,22 per cent. 
of alcohol by volume respectively, while 
the pills contained nux vomica and were 
coated with a very thin layer of gold foil, 
which, by the way, was the only gold 
found in the preparation 

From Weekly Bulletin of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts, ‘‘Re- 
sults of Analyses of Certain Articles of 
Food for the months of October and No- 
vember, 1903,’’ 

‘*Liquozone,”’ “Simply Liquid Oxygen,’’ 
The Liquid Ozone Co., Chicago. A solu- 
tion of 1.35 percent. sulphurous and 1,08 
per cent. sulphuric acids, in water. With 
this combination of acids, the teeth are 
liable to injury, unless the preparation is 
quite largely diluted. 

From the report of the State Board of 
Health, Public Document No, 34, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

COSMETICS. 

The following were found to contain 
acetate of lead (sugar of lead) or some 
active lead compound: 

Per Cent. of 
Lead 
contained. 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor contained the 

equivalent of about 

“Renown” Hair Restorer contained 


the equivalent of about.... 1 86 
Mrs. Alien’s Hair Restorer contained 
the equivalent of about........... 230 


American Hair Restorative con- 
tained the equivalent of about.... 061 
Barrett’s Vegetable Hair Restorative 
contained the equivalent of about. 0.22 
Chevalier’s Life for the Hair cont'd. Much 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer contained the equivalent of 


SE NS neers 1.75 
Wood’s Hair Kestorative contained 

the equivalent of about.. 1.59 
Ring's Vegetable Ambrosia contain’d 

the equivalent of about............ 1.5 
Parker's Hair Balsam contained the 

equivalent SO eer re 2.32 


Wolf’s Vegetable Hair Restorer con- 
tained the equivalent of ........ 0.95 

Champlin’s Liquid Pearl. . . Much 

Instances of lead polecning have been 
known to occur from the free external 
use of such preparations as the foregoing. 

The following contained corrosive sub- 
limate, or some other poisonous salt of 
mercury, in the proportion of 1 to 15 
grains per ounce: 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s 

Cream, Balm and Lotion. 

Madam Ruppert’s World Renowned Face 

Bleach. 
Madam Yale’s Excelsior Complexion 
Bleach. 

Hill’s Freckle Lotion. 

Soule’s Freckle and Moth Eradicator. 

Perry’s Freckle Lotion. 

Oriental Cream. 

Mrs. McCorrison’s Famous Diamond 

Face Lotion (14.7 grains to the ounce. 

Royal Cream. 

In one instance a six-ounce bottle con- 
tained 47 grain of corrosive sublimate; 
another contained 14 grains of the bi- 
chloride per ounce. It is not surprising 
that instances of serious harm were re- 
ported from the use of such articles. 

In view of the facts disclosed by this 
report it becomes plain that the purchas- 
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ers of patent and proprietary medicines, 
beverages, tonics and cosmetics should 
know what they are buying. 

In order that this information may be 
given it is proposed to petition the Legis- 
lature to enact a statute corresponding to 
laws which have long been in force in 
Germany and France with most benefi- 
cent results. 

This act may be substantially as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted that on and after... no 
Patent or Proprietary Medicine, no Bev- 
erage or Tonic compounded of various 
materials recommended for curative pur- 
poses by advertising or other mode of 
publicity, no tonic, bitters, ginger com- 
pound, soothing syrup or other curative 
mixture, no medicated soap, hair wash, 
face powder, or other compound by which 
it is proposed to promote the growth of 
hair, to color the hair, to remove freckles 
and pimples, to improve the complexion, 
and other compounds of like kind shall 
be sold within the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, unless every package, par- 
cel, case, paper, bottle or other receptacle 
shall have inscribed, stamped or printed 
upon itin type or other stamp approved 
by the State Board of Health, the exact 
formula by which such compound is 
made, giving the proportion, weight or 
quantity of each and all ingredients. 

The penalty for each infraction of this 
act shall be a fine of fifty cents on each 
separate parcel or package sold, to be as- 
sesssed on each separate parcel which 
may be contained in a case, barrel or 
wholesale package. 

On the complaint of any person it shall 
be the duty of the State Police to investi- 
gate the case and to make a report to the 
State Board of Health by whom prosecu- 
tions may be instituted, or to any magis- 
trate having jurisdiction in similar cases. 


Such being the proposed action, subject 
to the framing by counsel of an adequate 
statute, all persons who desire action to 
be taken will send in their names to be 
appended to a petition as follows: 


The undersigned, adult citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, men and women, respectfully 
petition the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Legislature assembled to 
enact a law to the effect that every sepa- 
rate package or parcel of patent or pro- 
prietary medicine, curative beverage, 
tonic, or medicated soap, hair wash and 
the like shall carry upon the case, paper, 
or bottle, the formula by which the com- 
pound is made, giving the proportion and 
quantity of alcohol, drugs or chemicals in 
it. Such act to provide suitable penal- 
ties and methods of enforcing the act. 


~ al _—— 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





A school called the Victoria Institution 
has been organized by Brahmos in Cal- 
cutta, India, to encourage education for 
women. A new examination scheme in 
religious history, ete., has been adopted. 
The examination will bein Brahmo Somaj 
Scriptures and lives of saints and prophets, 
and will be held next September. The 
life of Jesus, including his birth, child- 
hood, baptism, temptation, sermon on the 
mount, parables, miracles, trial aud cruci- 
fixion, along with the life of Sakya Muni, 
forms the course of study for the year. 
Prizes are to be awarded tothe first eight 
successful candidates. 


A SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE “ANTIS.” 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Every new farm has its stumps, and 
every new social movement its obstacles. 
The woman suffrage cause can claim no 
exemption from this rule, for there are 
women who propose not only to plant a 
stump, but to project their hostile voices 
from it. 

Quite a number of Gotham women of 
social note have organized an association 
and launched an address urging branch as- 
sociations in all the towns of the State to 
recruit opponents. The suffragists have 
hitherto done all the talking, and are now 
told: “Listen to your Antis.’’ When the 
latter’s hoarded silence gives way, the 
verbal Niagara is expected to sweep every- 
thing before it with a copious suggestion 
of a dislocated dam. 

The suffragists, among whom are many 
women of social and intellectual distinc- 
tion, have never proposed that a woman 
should be constrained to vote any more 
than that she should be subject to ar- 
rest if caught in a shower without an um- 
brella; and hence the summons to women 
to ‘‘rise in their might and refuse to be co- 
erced into a kind of life from which they 
have a ‘natural right’ to be exempted,”’ 
since ‘‘a division of the world’s work be- 
tween men and women is necessary for its 
perfect accomplishment,”’ reveals a strong 
flavor of a conviction on the part of the 
anti-suffragists that they hold confiden- 
tial relations with Providence, and are 


‘advised by the latest oracles how the 


tasks of life must be apportioned. 

Of course, a woman who, alpenstock in 
hand, can climb like Moses to a modern 
Sinai for *‘broader views,’’ and then de- 
scend with a new revelation under her 
arm as a conclusive mandate, has a not- 
able advantage if her sisters in the valley 
accept it as being conclusive, but just 
there lies the difficulty. The Antis are 
perfectly safe from the constable if they 
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do not avail themselves of an enactment 
granting suffrage to women, but when 
they seek to prevent other women from 
acting under such a provision, they mis- 
interpret a ‘‘natural right’’ very much as 
does a striker who not only refuses work, 
but forbids anybody else from attempting 
it. It is ordinarily supposed—and all his- 
tory is warrant for the view—that society 
is an experiment never in arrest, progress 
is evolution, To say that the present 
division of the world’s work between the 
sexes is a final adjustment, and that any 
disturbance of it militates against the per- 
fect accomplishment of such work, will do 
for an unfledged graduate of a young 
misses’ school, but it is not the sort of 
logic to halt or even affect any movement 
of merit. Had our great grandmammas 
declared with equal confidence that at 
their time the proper apportionment of 
work between men and women had been 
reached, our reverence for them would 
not restrain us from smiling at their inno- 
cent mistake, gainsaid by the very rose 
bushes at their windows, ever increas- 
ing in outreach and blooms, The forces 
in the plant typify the human forces in 
society —there can be no standstill in 
growth, Opportunity is climate, and these 
human forces must inevitably develop 
more and more. 

Woman has already made marvelous ad- 
vance during the last score of years, and 
that, too, not only without sacrifice of her 
claims to clean respect, but with a fuller 
challenge to it. Such as choose to allege 
their sex as a disability are at liberty to 
do so, but they are not at liberty to clutch 
the skirts of other women who demand 
recognition for what they can contribute 
to social development. And these other 
women will no more be held back than is 
a Western locomotive by a bison. 

Woman’s main obstacle is the other 
women, and till they can practically agree, 
man will defer the necessary enactment, 
but meantime women are speaking from 
pulpits and rostrums, and winning laurels 
in every field of endeavor. 

HELEN PITKIN, 

New Orleans, La. 


[Our New Orleans correspondent is 
slightly misinformed. The New York 
Anti-Suffrage Association is nothing new; 
it is about nine years old; and at our leg- 
islative hearings in Massachusetts, for 
nearly thirty years, off and on, we have 
had women come up to the Legislature 
and make public speeches to prove that a 
woman’s place is at home, 

The ‘tAntis’”? announce every little 
while that ‘the suffragists have hitherto 
done all the talking,’’ but now they, the 
opponents, are about to be heard. As a 
matter of fact, when the equal suffrage 
movement started, almost the entire press 
and pulpit were opposed to it, and from 
the first the vast majority of the talking 
on the subject has been done by the con- 
servatives. But the amount of progres- 
sive talk has been steadily growing in 
volume, and will continue to increase to 
the end, 

As for the prediction that equal suffrage 
will be delayed until women are agreed in 
wanting it, every step of progress hither- 
to made in improving the condition of 
women was made before the women were 
agreed in wanting it, and while the ma- 
jority of them still thought they did not 
want it. In every place where suffrage 
has been granted to women (and this now 
includes a large part of the English-speak- 
ing world), it was granted before women 
were agreed in asking for it, and while all 
the conservatives were still vehemently 
asserting that the women did not want it. 
There is no reason to suppose that history 
will reverse itself, or that the indifference 
of most women and the opposition of a 
few will prove a more insuperable ob- 
stacle in the future than it has proved in 
the past.—A. s. B.] 

WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Central Christian Advocate notes 
the fact that ‘‘Asbury Auxiliary, Denver, 
heads the list in amount given the (Meth- 
odist) Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety last year, and Topeka, First Church, 
comes next.’’ In Denver, women have 
full suffrage, and in Topeka they have 
municipal suffrage. Yet we are often told 
that if women were given the ballot, they 
would no longer be able to find time for 
chureh or charitable work. 





The Methodist Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society supports 265 missionaries; 
116 native assistants; 1,400 Bible readers 
and teachers; 539 day schools, with 9,537 
pupils; 21 training schools, with 391 pu- 
pils; 67 boarding schools, with 4,442 pu- 
pils; 20 orphanages, in which 2,416 or- 
phans are cared for; and two colleges for 
women, in India and Japan. 


Under the title, ‘Girls Building a 
Church,” the Christian Herald says: “A 
press dispatch from Greenwich, Conn., 
says a church is being built there in a 
unique way. The girl students at Rose- 





mary Hall have resolved that religious 
services shall no longer be held in the 
gymnasium, but in a building specially 
devoted to them. As funds for the erec- 
tion of the edifice were not available, they 
determined to do the work with their own 
hands. A land-owner in the} neighbor- 
hood, hearing of their resolve, offered 
them all the stone that they would need, 
free of cost. They hired a team and drove 
to the quarry, where they loaded the 
wagon, and drove back to college. Fifty 
girls did the work. They were hatless, 
and wore sweaters, with the initials of 
the college worked on the front. They 
have made the architectural plans, and 
have studied the building art under an 
expert. They will dig the trench, mix 
the mortar, and lay the stones themselves, 
without male assistance, and are confi- 
dent that they can build the walls and 
put on the roof as well as could be done 
by an experienced builder. Every one 
will wish them success in their toilsome 
work,”’ And no one will suggest that the 
young women were out of their sphere in 
laying stones and mortar. But if some of 
those same young women wished to cast 
a vote in order to help build up the king- 
dom of civic righteousness, they would be 
promptly told that they were too delicate, 
and that their only proper field of work 
was the home. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
FROST-BITTEN FLOWERS, 
IDEAS, 

Yesterday I spent much of my time ia 
my flower-garden. The day was sunny, 
with that pungency in the air which sets 
the pulses tingling. 

I found a certain beauty in the ever- 
greens, and the blue-jay birds flitting 
among them, with their turquoise collars 
and crests in contrast with the lighter 
color of their coats. The garden showed 
dark spots where morning glory and 
cypress vines lay in the supineness of their 
ended summer career. There were a lot 
of frost-bitten roses, with crimson and 
creamy and yellow petals, all showing the 
touch of that invisible hand which, in a 
night, changes our world from the color- 
ing that delights the eye to the sere and 
blight which chill the laughter in one’s 
veins. Yet, after frost has done its work, 
what a joy to look up, through the beau- 
tiful network of naked boughs, to the sky 
which always seems bluer in winter! 

Well, yesterday I was busy directing 
our colored man, Adam, where to set 
out some new roses and other choice 
things just received from Mr. Berckman’s, 
who isa German nobleman transmogrified 
into a hard-working and very successful 
American citizen. I was interrupted by 
a caller, a young gentleman, who wanted 
to see me on some newspaper business. 
After concluding that subject, he re- 
marked, ‘‘Mrs. Young, I’ve heard you 
speak,”’ 

**Indeed!” said I. ‘*Where?’’ 

“Why, at Rivers Bridges,” he replied. 

“Well, I hope you liked what I said 
about woman’s rights?”’ 

**Yes, but’’—and he put on a look of 
finality—‘‘I tell you what, Mrs. Young, I 
draw the line at a woman’s being a law- 
yer oradoctor. That would ruin her! It 
just ought not to be allowed.”’ 

**T can’t see how it should have such an 
effect,’ said I. ‘‘Didn’t you say your 
wife helped you in your work?”’ 

‘*Yes, but she didn’t have anything else 
todo. We boarded.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said I, ‘‘what a woman does 
should be regulated by the same law that 
governs a man—the law of capacity and 
turn of mind.”’ 

“T think all 
house,”’ said he, 

‘*But what about those who haven’t any 
houses to keep?” 

“IT don’t know,’’ he retorted, with a 
kind of dreamy look; ‘‘but I do know 
they oughtn’t to be lawyers nor doctors.”’ 

**See here,’’ said I, ‘‘my husband is a 
big man in every sense of the word, and 
he wanted me to study medicine and prac- 
tise with him when we were first married; 
and do you know that we have a woman 
doctor in charge of the insane women at 
Columbia? Yes, we have, and she is most 
gentle and womanly. Nothing unnatural 
about her. And we had a woman doc- 
tor from Maine down here at Fairfax last 
winter, Dr. Abby Fulton, and everybody 
fell in love with her. I wish you could 
see Lawyer Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
who practises law in partnership with her 
husband in Chicago. I met her in New 
Orleans last March, and was struck with 
the charm of her personality and the de- 
votion between her and her noble little 
son. Oh, you must come out of that no- 
tion of putting restrictions and bounds 
upon women. Let them be free as men, 
and you will find they will not be one 
whit less womanly.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Young,” said he, ‘*I met a young 
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lady on the train the other day, and she 
spoke of you in the highest terms, and 
she said she believed in all your ideas 
about women voting and such. And 
when I tried to argue with her she gave 
me real hot stuff.’’ 

Later in the day, a colored woman in 
my employ came to me with a plaint, 
‘*Miss Genia, I can’t get Bud to wear dem 
shoes. Why, when I button dem on his 
foot he cry so I had to whip him. He 
say, ‘I don’t want to look like no gal! I 
rudder go barefooted all de time den look 
like gal.’ ”’ 

“Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘that’s the same old sub- 
ordination and subjection notion that men 
have; they think women are inferior ani- 
mals—man the ruler, man the chief—and 
it’s strongest in the most animalized men. 
The colored man claims the right to beat 
his wife as her superior, her lord. But 
we have advanced in South Carolina—we 
have a law for the protection of these poor 
creatures, the colored women, and if the 
woman chooses to complain of her assail- 
ant to a magistrate, she can have him ar- 
rested and fined.’’ As a rule, however, 
such cases are never reported, 

A colored man came to the doctor’s 
office yesterday. I talked with him. He 
used to be in our employ. He said he 
was very hard up, hadn’t paid his doctor’s 
bill because he had been in jail and had to 
pay a fine for beating a woman over the 
head with a stick. She was not his wife, 
and he was under the influence of liquor 
at the time, at ‘ta hot supper,’’—a kind of 
popular entertainmeot, which is carried 
on to such a lavish extent during Christ- 
mas month that many of our colored peo- 
ple bankrupt themselves, and have to be- 
gin the new year with only their prospect- 
ive labor to draw upon for something to 
eat and wear. VIRGINIA D. Youna. 

Fairfaz, 8, C., Dec. 4, 1908. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The president of the New Hampshire 
W. S. A writes in a private letter: 

‘*We have 143 members in the Concord 
Equal Suffrage Club now, and a fine set 
of officers. Iam delighted to find that 
conservative Concord is so waked up. It 
is nearly down to zero, but I am going 
out to get m re members.”’ 














THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a numb:r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston, 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political informatien, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS.) ARMENIAN POEMS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are | 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, | 
Boston, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” | 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Gtaham 
Brooks. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen.— Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents 

Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by 
Emerson (a reprint). 


These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents. 


Ralph Waldo 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 centr 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual! subscription 
to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 


Uni 
nity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLOYD JONES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 

PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
FOR SALE, 
29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 











Rendered into English Verse 
a= BY «= 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore. —Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You_have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Dr. M.S. Gabriel, 
editor of “ Haik.” 


We feel that much of the originai spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
hese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. yhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poemz 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnecript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
tnd spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
she literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius. ... Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t, Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
axtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ae. Miss Blackwell's work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealin 
vauties.... It is apparent that the translator 
is not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
‘ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
‘together the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Pust. 


unexpected 


These poems revealas by a search-light the deeq 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinetively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard, 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women,—JN. ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. ‘They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
ees We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ———— poems, 
for they have been written io a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty. —Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.; “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
» etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and upeese circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the Coupes tying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.--Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and a. 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature and a 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 


Db. C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 


the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

In Norway, the Upper House has voted 
almost unanimously to let women act as 
attorneys and advocates in the Norwegian 
courts. 

Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, in the 
London Daily Telegraph, commenting on 
the recent cases of Miss Bertha Cave, Miss 
Ivy Williams, and other well-qualified 
women who are not allowed to practise 
law in England, writes: 

‘As it is our English custom to ‘shy’ at 
new ideas with a nervous alarm, but, after 
all, to give them a slow and fair consider- 
ation, there need ve no sense of finality 
about the refusal of the English Bar and 
the Scottish fraternity of solicitors to ad- 
mit women to their ranks. Women in 
the law are already accepted in some of 
our own Colonies, and have so worked for 
over a quarter of a century past in the 
United States; and, with the example of 
these other great branches of our race to 
encourage us, we can hardly doubt that 
the fencing behind which men lawyers 
here are at present entrenched from fe- 
male competition will be removed by pub- 
lic opinion ere long. 

“Public opinion has had in the other 
Anglo-Saxon countries to intervene to se- 
cure this profession being opened to wom- 
en... . In nearly every case the lawyers 
themselves have tried to prevent clients 
from having the option of choosing a wo- 
man adviser; and it has been the mem- 
bers of the Legislatures of the various 
States who have declined to continue this 
arbitrary compulsion of the public. 

‘Like most other reforms, the admis- 
sion of women to the practice of law be- 
gan in the United States. By slow de- 
grees the eyes of John Bull are being 
opened to the great advances in every 
direction made by this wonderful young 
nation, where the virtues of the English 
character are combined with the qualities 
of almost every other race under the sun, 
with a net result of producing extraordi- 
nary capacity. In respect of the treat- 
ment of women, the American men are 
fifty years in advance of ourselves; as we 
are fifty years farther forward than any 
other nation. In America but few oppor- 
tunities are still closed against women; 
and when they have entered upon any 
work they are not ignored, nor treated as 
if they were some strange, unnatural crea- 
tures, but are allowed to show what they 
really can do, and in the maio get the 
ideal treatment of a fair field and no 
favor. Naturally it was in the United 
States that women lawyers, as well as 
women doctors, women clergy, women 
public speakers, and all other fresh devel- 
opments of woman’s work and powers, 
were first materialized.’’ 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller describes the expe- 
rience of Mrs. Myra Bradwell in Illinois, 
and adds: 

‘In most other States the same is the 
record—the lawyers objected, avd public 
opinion, acting through the Legislature, 
opened the door. ... I may here men- 
tion that many American women lawyers 

are in partnership with their husbands, 
In Toledo, O., I had the privilege of being 
the guest of such a couple, Mr. and Mrs, 
Seiders; the husband is the city attorney, 
and the wife, though both a lawyer and a 
member of a school board, manages a 
beautiful home, and gave a charming din- 
ner party in my honor, arranging the 
flowers herself on the table, and looking 
after all the affairs in her home, to say 
the least, as well as any ignorant matron 
could have done. There were at the last 
United States census twenty-one legal 
firms composed of husband and wife. 

‘‘New Zealand was the first of our own 
Colonies to admit women to practise law. 
In 1896, Miss Ethel Benjamin was admit- 

ted to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the Colony; she had taken a degree in 
law with high honors at the University. 
Canada followed suit a couple of years 
later, and there are now several women 
practising as lawyers there. 

‘J do not trouble you with any account 
of the attempts of women to enter the 
legal profession in European countries, 
as my special object is to show that 
amongst English-speaking peoples women 
lawyers are a well-established fact, and in 
the United States especially have been 
recognized and successful private legal 
advisers and pleaders in the public courts 
for over thirty years past. 

‘‘In this country many women have taken 
University degrees in law, sometimes very 
high ones. So long ago as 1877 Miss Eliza 
Orme gained the prize in Roman law and 
the Joseph Hume legal scholarship at 
University College, and a brilliant Parsee 
girl student, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, was 
stated by the examiners at Oxford Univer- 
sity in 1898 to have ‘presented the best 
paper ever sent in on Roman law.’ Yet 
this last-named distinguished Oxford 
graduate with honors in law has been re- 
fused admission to the bar in India, when 
she desired to plead there the causes of 
the ‘purdah’ native women, who are not 





Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY. 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





matic “thinking” at the retiring hour and in the sleeping position, 

which method may be employed by the victim of insomnia without as- 

sistance. The winning essay will surpass in ease of application or cer- 
tainty of result, the ‘‘muscular method’’ now in use everywhere, ani first 
presented before medical organizations, national and international, in 1897. 

The “muscular method”’ consists in the dictation of the respiratory func- 
tion, and such modification of the circulatory, at the retiring hour or later, 
and in the sleeping position, as to prohibit all automatic “thinking,” con- 
fusion and midnight worry. 

In 1903 Regular Medicine made this very radical and important announce- 
ment, through its President. Dr. Billings, of Chicago: ‘Drugs are valueless 
in the cure of disease, except quinine in malaria, and mercury in syphilis.’’ 
Another more important announcement is this: ‘‘The graduated American 
youths, the commercial and professional adults, say that the self-adminis- 
tered and commercially prescribed tonics, stimulants and drug hypnotics now 
in use, have done, and are doing, more to promote insomnia, neurasthenia, 
and insanity in this country, than the combined efforts of scientific medicine 
to fortify against the same.’’ Gov. Bates’ inaugural] says, Massachusetts pro- 
vides for five hundred additional to this class, every year. 

I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number— 
during the winter. Also the humanitarian capitalist. I cannot supervise the 
individual treatment of insomnia at present. 


Address 
J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


T° winniog essay will describe some method of shutting off all auto- 


All needed detail will appear later. See Boston Medical and Surgical 








Journal, 
allowed to see and consult a male lawyer. SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Surely it is absurd to prevent persons who 
desire to entrust their interests to women AMY F. ACTON, 


lawyers from doing so in this country; but 
in India it is worse than absurd—it is an 
enormity there to forbid the services of 
women lawyers being given to the seclud- 
ed women whom custom and religion pre- 
vent consulting men, The lady would-be 
lawyers will probably have to appeal, as 
their predecessors in America did, from 
the bench and bar, the holders of vested 
interests, to public opinion and Parlia- 
ment,’’ 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Jan. 25, 3P.M. Education Committee. Mr. 
James M. Bell, A. M., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, will speak on ‘Fireside Stories 
of the Chippewyans.”’ 


Boston, Mass, 








HOUSEWORK —Armenian student, able to 
read and write English, but not to speak it fiuent- 
ly, would like a place to do housework. Large 
wages not an object. Address CHARLES OHAN- 
= NESIAN. 26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 








HOUSEWORK .—Armenian boy, well recom- 
mended, is willing to do housework without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Is a tailor, 
and can help with the family sewing. Address 
Mr. MUGURDITCHIAN, 12 Blackwell St., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


A friend in Washington, D. C., writes 
in renewing her subscription to the Jour- 


NAL: “It is the best woman’s paper I 
HOUSE WORK.—An Armenian boy of 18 is 


koow anything about.”’ ~ 
. * " willing to do housework without wages, in return 
A friend in East Oakland, Cal., writes: ! for Faglish lessons. Address MvuGurpIToH 


“The JouRNAL is a welcome weekly visi- AKMAK.JIAN, 93 Walnut St., Chelsea, Mass. 
tor, and I could not get along without it. 
The National Column is an_ especially 
good feature, and we are looking forward 
with great interest to Mrs, Gilman’s de- 
partment. She has many friends out 
here,’’ 

A friend in Halifax, Nova Scotia, says: 
“T cannot close without expressing my 
appreciation of the JouRNAL, which must 
have a great influence in all that tends 
toward the uplift of women.”’ 

A lady in St. John, New Brunswick, 
writes: 

“IT enjoy the JoURNAL so much,—read 
every word, or try to, each week. This 
last week is an exceptionally good num- 
ber, story and all. I enjoyed Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller’s article exceedingly, and 
know I shall enjoy what Mrs. Perkins 
Gilman will give us.”’ 








COOK.— Experienced Armenian cook would 
like a place in hotel or private family. Cooked 
for more than a year in Danvers Hospital, and 
refers to housekeeper there. Speaks English. 
Address JOHN MANOUKIAN, 26 School St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—An Armenian with ex- 
perience in a rubber factory would like any kind 
of work that he can do. Address JOHN GAROIAN, 
26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 





WRITING will be done neatly, clearly and 
romptly by John J. Sweeny, 94 Houghton St., 
Jorchester, Mass. 





HOUSE WORK.—Two Armenian boys would 
like to do housework in private families, without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Address 
this office. 





HOUSEWORK. Armenian student, 19 years 
old, able to speak English, would like to do 
housework in private family. Address Minas K. 
MoMJIAN, 61 Montgomery, St., Boston. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





- oe ON RUSSIAN sean eens 

y Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 

WOMEN IN RUSSIA. in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Cu.), who haa recently re- 

turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 

Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Maiden, Mass. 





The ‘Society for the Advancement of 
Women and their Higher Education’’ has 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary at 
St. Petersburg. It now controls property 
to the amount of two million roubles, all 
contributed by progressive Russians. 

The government and the city of St. 
Petersburg spent only six thousand rou- 
bles per year for women’s education. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con- 
certs, fairs, shopping, ete, can obtain comfort- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony and 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
moderate, 


‘ Freuch and > [ev on ve 
During the last quarter of a century, | terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
2,217 Russian women have graduated Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 


ee for sale at this studio 
from the universities. About one-half 


of these became teachers, while many 











are practising medicine or follow litera- 
ture. Seventy-five percent. of the profes 
sional women in Russia are married. 

Societies for women’s education exist 
also in Moscow, Kieff, Kasan, and Char- 
kow. 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


‘Tbe Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—For next 
week ‘‘Hoodman Blind’”’ is announced, a 
play that has held favor with English and 
American audiences for nearly twenty 
years. The development of the plot af- 
fords a constant succession of stirring 
scenes and incidents, with fine opportuni- 
ties for scenic and mechanical effects. 
‘*Hoodman Blind”’ is announsed for only 
a single week. Chocolate bonbons dis- 
tributed at the Monday matinee. 


eee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates. many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 




















suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. | 





W.S. A., 6 Marlborough 8t., ton, Mase. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madi Street, Rochester N. Y. 
RL ot A ar 
Mee eee ara SE ie Lin False, ra, Tonrares Mv NARRENE Ta LOR Orvan 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 

Auditors, { Mre pg eo bbe Tt St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 











National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 
The Maine W. S. A. has lately become incorporated. 





The State Grange and the Knights of Temperance of Maine have lately passed res- 
olutions endorsing woman suffrage. 





Dr. Margaret Koch, treasurer of the Minnesota W.S. A., has gone to California 
in company with a sister, for the benefit of the latter’s health. 





Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, one of the most efficient suffrage workers in Pennsylvania, 
has lately been elected treasurer of the Pennsylvania W. S. A. For many years she 
has been corresponding secretary. 





Miss Gail Laughlin is at present in Southern California, where she is to spend four 
months in speaking and organizing. Mrs, Sperry, California’s president, feels that her 
presence at home is imperative, and she will therefore not attend the Washington Con- 
vention. Mrs. Mary Wood Swift will represent California on the National Executive 
Committee, 





Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, president of the Pennsylvania W. S. A., recently 
made a suffrage address at Lansdowne. Miss Jane Campbell, of Philadelphia, has 
been elected Member of the National Executive Committee to fill the place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 





For the benefit of individuals and clubs which may want copies of ‘Miss An- 
thony’s Life and Work”’’ before the Authony Birthday meeting, we announce that the 
price is $5 for the two volumes, and the work may be ordered direct from Miss An- 
thony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y., or from National Headquarters. 





Miss Laura A. Gregg is paying a visit to her old home in Garnett, Kan., and tak- 
ing a much-needed rest. The Kansas Agitator comments on Miss Gregg’s splendid 
services to the cause of equal suffrage, and says, ‘‘Garnett may truly be proud of her 
daughter.” To which we all say, ‘‘Amen!’’ 





The Susan B. Anthony booklet, containing twenty questions and answers about 
the life and work of Miss Anthony, is an attractive little pamphlet. It is ready for 
distribution, and should be ordered from National Headquarters. Single copies 5 
cents, postpaid ; 25 copies for 75 cents, and 100 copies for $2. 

The Press-Post (Columbus, O.) of recent date publishes an interesting sketch of 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, by Kate Alexander. Miss Safford is pastor of the Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines, Iowa, the pulpit of which was formerly filled by Rev. Marie 
Jenney. She is also Secretary of the Unitarian Association of the State. Miss Safford 
has accepted the invitation of our Assvciation to preach the Convention sermon in 
Washington, Feb. 14. 





The Colorado Woman Suffrage Association recently elected officers as follows: 
President, Mrs. Minerva C. Welch, 1439 Lafayette Street, Denver; first vice-president 
Mrs. M. A, B. Conine, 724 East 10th Street; second vice-president, Mrs. Ione T. Hanna’ 
500 14th Street; recording secretary, Mrs. R. E. England, 333 East 29th Avenue; corre: 
sponding secretary, Miss Josephine Anderson, Brown Palace Hotel; treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Ensley, 1723 Logan Avenue; auditor, Mrs. Almira Hudson. 








Our friends will be grieved to learn of the death of the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Ludwig Koethen, of Pittsburg. Mr. and Mrs. Koethen are prominent members of the 
Rachel Foster Avery Club, and frequently attend National Conventions. Their son, a 
young man of great promise, was attending college near Philadelphia, when stricken 
by a fatal illness. He, with his sister, was present at the banquet given last Novem- 
ber in Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania W. S. A. to Miss Anthony and the other Na- 
tional officers. The Koethens have our deepest sympathy in this terrible bereavement, 





Mrs. Elizabeth A. Russell, of Minneapolis, has been one of the most generous 
contributors to our Association in the past three years. She has made herself and 
several other persons life members, and shows the greatest interest in the welfare of 
the mother organization. Mrs. Russell will go to Jerusalem as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Sunday School Convention, sailing March 8. Mrs. Russell is a successful 
business woman, being proprietor of a splendid coffee house in Minneapolis, and pres- 
ident of the Russell Coffee House Company. 





Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, Minnesota’s able president, writes to Headquarters: 
“The list of States, published in the National Column, that issue Newsletters suggests 
the idea of an exchange of these letters. Minnesota will place all on her mailing list, 
and will be grateful to any and all which will place Minnesota on their lists.” This 
is a capital suggestion, and one which we heartily endorse. By all means let the 
States exchange Newsletters, and thus get better acquainted with each other’s 
methods of work. 





Mrs. Emma J. Bartol, of Philadelphia, is eighty-five years of age, but that she is 
keenly alive to the needs of the times is evidenced by a letter which she has recently 
sent to the Law and Order Society of her city, in reply to one from that association 
asking for financial assistance. A copy of her letter was sent to Headquarters by a 
friend. She commences by saying: ‘‘Esteemed Friends: You are laboring under a 
mistake in addressing a public-spirited ‘citizen’s’ letter to me. I am not a ‘citizen.’ 
In Pennsylvania, women are classed in law with minors, imbeciles, and criminals. 
This is not a free State. ‘Governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.’ I pay large taxes, but have nothing to say.’’ She then quotes Dr. 
Rainsford, and closes by saying: ‘‘As soon as I am admitted to full suffrage, I shall be 
only too glad to aid you financially, and otherwise help clear the moral atmosphere 
and assist the Law and Order Society.’’ 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 








If you purchase 


GLOVES 


Miss M. F. FISK’S 


144 TREMONT ST. 

You get the best 

quality, perfect shape, fashionable 
styles, at reasonable prices. 
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